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EDITION OF 1888. 


Spencerian Copy Books. 


REVISED. 


NOW READY. IN PREPARATION, 


Common School Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, §, 6, 7.) Common School 
Shorter Course, Nos. l, d, 3, 4 5, Tracing Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


The Spéncerian Copy Books, in their various editions, have long been rec- 
ognized as the National Standard. Keeping pace with the general improvement in 
methods of teaching, the publishers after several years of careful and painstaking 
preparation, now have ready the Edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be 
recognized at once as the highest type of work ever reached in this department, 
Prom the educational or the artistic standpoint, these books are equally meritorious, 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SERIES. 

Each book possesses original and valuable features not possessed by any other Copy Books. 
While this claim may seem an extravagant one, it will be fully borne out by an examination of the 
books themselves. 


THE SHORTER COURSE. 

The shape and proportion of the page of this Series differ from that adopted in the Common 
School Series, or in any other Copy Books, being better accommodated to the desk usually found in 
the pri schools While the copies throughout the series are different from those in the corres- 
setliog tasks of the larger Series, the distinctive features of the two courses are substantially 


identical. 


THE TRACING SERIES. 


The system of tracing first inaugurated by the Spencerian method, with such excellent results 
that many imitators have sprung up, is here continued with important improvements. 


Teachers, or School Officers, who are desirous of effecting a change in the writing- 
books in their schools should examine the Spencerian Revised. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 


753--755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, AND 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 


ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential faets of language. 


are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing, 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmMEN PaGes, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST The Eclectic Guide to Health, 


Orrick CLERK Boarp or Epvucartion, 


“ ToLepo, Oxn10, Dec. 10, 1888. 
** Report on Text-Book for Teaching Physiology: 

** Having examined all the recent works on Physiology that have been forwarded to this Board,” 
** we recommend the introduction of The Eclectic Guide to Health for use in all gram-”’ 
‘mar grades. This work is quite free from technical phrases and words, is well arranged, . . . ”’ 
also contains all the features relating She of required by the 

Adopted. R. OPITZ, Committee. 

PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOCIES. 

Exchange. Introductio 
1. The House I Live In (Primary), . P rn 18 cts. 30 ots. 
2. Youth's Temperance Manual (Intermediate), ° ° P 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3% Bolectic Guide to Health (Higher), ‘ ; e 36 cts. 60 cts. 


16 New Books in Preparation ; others soon to be announced, 


THE STUDENTS SERIES LATIN CLASSICS. 


This Series will contain those portions of the Latin authors that are usually read in American 
schools and colleges, and are being prepared by Professors and Teachers in the following institutions : 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEWYORK, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. HAMILTON COLLEGE, 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
RRYN MAWR COLLEGE, CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, Boston, 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, MILTON (Mass.) HIGH SCHOOL, 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOL, 
WABASH COLLEGE, » PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


Send for Special A 1 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati New York, Boston. 
Single and Double Entry, 


— FOR — 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


THIS 


FAIR OFFER 


JOSEPH 


If you are tired of broken-pointed and miserably 
sharpened lead pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves with a grinding 
noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixon’s Pencil Sharpeners. Then, if you don’t 
find it rapid and quiet in operation, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, 
and the neatest and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive, 

= your money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood and 
points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We are confident 


it will please you, and pay you to give it a trial. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Price. {$2.50 per im advance. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 3. 


WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Mlustra’ condensed list 


Chemica 
Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


FITS! 


I do not mean merely to stop them for atime 
en have them return again. [ mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS 4 lite-long study. I warrant my rem- 
edy to cure the worst cases, Because others have fail. 
ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, Sen 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 


An Investment for Teachers. 


Add to your income without adding to your labor, 
SILK FARMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities. 
including Washington, D.C. These places can be 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon applicatiov. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This land is increasing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 

SOUTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. 
311 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


ANDREWS MANUF'G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
VANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 

Charts, allkinds, 

Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 

AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of Schoo! Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


RHEUMATISM, 

Catarrh, 
9 DISEASES 

cured. A book (32 pp., 11 engravings), entitled, 


* How to Cure Catarrh and all Blood Diseases’ 
sent free. Add 


remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 
H. G. HOOT, M., C,, 183 Pearl St., New 


ddress 
IRWIN M. GRAY & CO., MonTRos®#, PA. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ee LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


Machines, 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. COMPAN 


For Sale 
G. 8. PeRRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
S. S. & Pur. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


WHE FAVORITE 303,404, 332,355,170, 
AMD WIG OTHER STYLES — 
GOLD ev ALL DEA Tencucacer WORLD. 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. 
NUMBERS, 


&. aSureau of Education. 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable and desirable school property, with a 
prosperous school; delightfully located on the bank 
of the Hudson, near two large N. Y. cities. The 
Academy building is of brick, three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel, recitation rooms, and boarding de- 
artment. The grounds embrace two acres, includ- 
ng school, garden, tennis court, ete. The school has 
a Sarge patronage and is permanently established. 
The property and good-will are valued at $20,000; 
only $2000 to $2500 required in advance. Ill health 
of the proprietor the only reason for desiring to sell. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a large college in a California city, a gentleman, 
an experienced teacher of Composition, Rhetoric, 
and Zlocution: and if he can instruct in short-hand 
type-writing, and the ordinary branches taught in 
commercial colleges, all the better, 

Apply immediately to 
HLRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable School Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said roperty 
includes building and school furniture, which cost 
hearly $12,000, but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 
The sale made necessary by pressing outside busi- 
ness. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerse 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


As an assistant in a public school in central New 
York, a male teacher qualified to teach Vocal Music, 
German, and intermediate English studies. He ma\ 
be a German, if he understands and can teach En. 
glish studies, or an American if he can speak and 
teach German. Salary, $800. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class grammar school very near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen at work in their own schools. 


Salary, $500. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and co:npetent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his religious preferences. 
Apply to [RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


which I can never repay.” 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. 


“Do you know, Mary, I once actually contemplated suicide?” ‘You 
horrify me, Mrs. B. Tell me about it.” 
ness. I believed myself the most unhappy woman in the world. I looked Ten 
years, and felt twenty, older than I really was. Life seemed to have nothing 
in it worth living for.” ‘I have experienced all those symptoms myself.” 
“Well?” ‘Well, [ was saved at the eleventh hour from the commission of a 
deed which I shudder to think of. <A friend advised me to take Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Ididso. In an incredibly short time I felt like a new 
being. The ‘Prescription’ cured me, and 1 owe Dr. Pierce a debt of gratitude 


“TI was suffering from chronic weak- 


‘*Favorite Prescription” has cured thousands of poor bed-ridden suffering 
women of weaknesses, psinful irregularities, ulcerations, organic displacements 
and kindred ailments too numerous to mention. It is the only medicine for 
women, sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee that it will, in every case, 
give satisfaction or the price ( $1.00 ) will be refunded. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


easant 
urgative 


e\\etS 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 


PURELY VEGETABLE! 
HARMLESS! 


Unequaled asa LIVER PILL. 


Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest to take. 
One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a dose. Cures 
Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and alt 


derangements of the Stomach and bowels. 25 cents a vial, by druggists. 


GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate the 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds-eye 
view from the Poles of the surface of 
the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28x30 in., 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 
drawn, mounted for hanging. Suit- 
able for office,home or school use, Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4.25. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &. 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper an dTin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


TxHos. P. Stimpson, Washington, D.C. 
a n No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


s full of useful information on Woman’s Hand $ 

Knitting. Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Wadiewenk: 

and other household +> of practicalcharacter. Every 

lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FR EE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONK MEDICINE C0. , Quiney, Mlinois- 


Send for N. HE. Pub. Co. Clubbing List. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
FF. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Vy Ass. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
.¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawin: 
For circular and furth 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Mass. 
For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
St For both sexes. For catal th 


principal, @ A.M. 


both sexes. AT 

For particulars, address 

E. H. Principal. 

NORMAL SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. catal address the 

Principal, D. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Maas. 


sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


er particulars apply at the . 


Catalogues three y . 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 17, 1889. 


No, 3. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
WILL LOVE END? 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


Twenty; with her soft, brown eyes, 
Looking out in glad surprise, 

On a world, unknown : 
Wondering what life will be ; 
Thinking love a mystery ;— 

Like a rose half-blown ; 


Beautiful to human sight ; 
Dainty in its pink and white; 
Sweet at every hour : 
Loved by every passer-by ; 
Smil 
Who will pluck the flower ? 
* * * * 
Many com>; one brings her gold, 
As though love were bought and sold, 
In a common mart : 
One has traversed many lands, 
But his gifts which fill her hands, 
Do not fill her heart. 


Day by day creeps on apace ; 

Sweeter grows the woman face, 
Seeking its ideal : 

Will he come,—a knightly soul, 

True as needle to the pole, 
Brave, and pure, and real ? 


Twenty-one; the birds sing sweet, 
And the daisies at her feet 
Kiss her as they bend : 
Love is here,—oh, joy sublime! 
Years are hours in flight of time : 
‘* Will love ever end ?’’ 


Tremblingly they seek to know: 
Sing the breezes as they blow, 
** Disillusion comes below, 
Bliss is linked with pain.’’ 
* * * * 
God, to keep the love He sent 
Beautiful, as when ’twas lent, 
Took it home again. 


Twenty-three ; with sad, brown eyes, 
Looking out in mute surprise 
On a world long known : 
Seeing now what life will be; 
Love a grand, deep mystery ;— 
Like a rose full-blown. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Mayor Hart, Boston: “Me law or ordinance can ever 
take the place of good citizenship or official integrity. 


Dr. Joun G. Buake, Boston School Board: Ameri- 
cans are indifferent to industrial education because they 
trust too much to chance. 


L. Epwarps Ciark, Washington, D. C.: 1s life any 
happier for this incessant hurry? Is this mad race 
against time conducive to thoughtfulness? Does it tend 
to wisdom? Does this haste to be rich give men time to 
be more honest? more just? or more generous ? 


A. H. Hanson, Illinois Central Railroad: Nashville 
is the Athens of the South, and of all the charming cities 
that in the past have had the pleasure of entertaining the 
National Educational Association, none has given so 
hearty a welcome as will be received from this enlight- 
ened, intelligent, and courteous people. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York: 
Blackboards should not be placed on the wall of the room 
between or beside the principal windows; and if it is 
thought necessary to have a large amount of blackboards, 
they should be furnished with curtains, or screens, to 
cover them when they are not in use. 


H. K. Warren, Hannibal, Mo. : Every teacher ought 


to know more than he teaches. His outlook ought to 
have been broader than that of his pupils, that he may 


ment to his work. He should have gone considerably 
beyond the point to which he will lead them. A teacher 
of a common school ought to have been the graduate of a 
normal or high sehool. A teacher of a first-class high 
school ought to be a graduate of a good college or univer- 
sity. A professor in a first-class college ought to have 
prepared himself for his work by two or three years of 


post-graduate study. 


A PLEA FOR THE GIRLS. 


BY LIZZIE H. AVERE. 


What an army of young girls have entered for the first 
time upon the duties of teacher this season! We, who 
were long ago experienced teachers, and calmly write a 
number of two digits after “number of years taught,” 
can but feel a throb of pain as we look into their bright, 
sweet, earnest young faces. For, alas! we know two 


ed upon by sun and sky ; well the heartaches, the bitter tears, which have been the 


portion of some of them already. And it is the feeling 
that they might be spared much of their suffering that 
prompts me to enter a plea in their behalf. 

Do you realize, O mighty superintendent, what cruel 
wounds you ofttimes inflict by ill-timed and unconsidered 
criticism? Do you ever dream that when a young teacher 
fails in your school you may be more responsible than 
she is ? 

You say the incompetent teachers must go, that teach- 
ers must have training, ete. Very good. By all means 
let girls avail themselves of all possible means for train- 
ing. Let them even learn to swim before going near the 
water,—if they can. But, my dear sir, don’t you know 
that no amount of paddling around in a normal bath-tub 
will prevent some floundering when one breasts the ocean 
wave of actual, every-day teaching? What are you for, 
anyhow? Merely to get the best teachers for the smallest 
salaries, to whom to address your teachers’ educational 
maxims, drawn from the works of the leading authorities, 
from whom to collect “ show ” manuscripts, among whom 
to make an occasional tour of inspection, and with a 
severe aspect point out defects of which the hard-working 
teacher is probably more painfully conscious than you are ? 
I trow not. Noblesse oblige. Your high position, your 
superior advantages and exalted attainments, make it your 
bounden duty to be the friend and helper of every teacher 
under you. 

It is a trite saying that every schoolroom presents 
problems that might well tax the powers of the ablest and 
most experienced teacher. The young girl confronting 
these problems, conscious of her own deficiencies and 
anxious to do the best possible work, longs for, and should 
have, sympathy and helpful advice. Too often she re- 
ceives instead an ominous shake of the head, with a “ This 
class must be brought up to grade”; or, “ We must have 
better order here.” She knows all that. How to do it is 
her puzzle. ‘She ought to know how, or leave the school- 
room to some one who does.” Did you know how when 
you began to teach ? 

“But think of the lasting injury to the young minds 
intrusted to her training.” Yes, I have thought of that 
a great deal, and I often wonder that all the young minds 
in the country are not everlastingly ruined by the mis- 
takes which all of us, old and young, superintendents in- 
cluded, are continually making. Moreover, I have pretty 
nearly come to the conclusion that a child is safer with a 
teacher whose methods and whose discipline may be 
faulty, but who is earnest and conscientious in her work, 
than with one who may have a room of almost faultless 
appearance, but who cares only, or chiefly, for that. 

Let us all, superintendents, principals, and older 
teachers, begin this new year by giving our younger sisters 
smiles instead of frowns, helpful advice and bits of our own 
experience instead of harsh criticism, courage and in- 
spiration for better work instead of the bitter tears of 


bring added mental power, and a more balanced judg- 


discouragement over past failures. 


HABIT. 


BY T. M. BALLIET, PH. D., SPRINGFIELD. 

Reflex action, instinct and habit are in so many re- 
spects identical that the term Aadit may loosely be used to 
designate the three. Reflex actions and instincts are 
habits acquired by the race and are inherited by the indi- 
vidual. Habits, in the restricted sense of the term, are 
formed by the individual. 

The chief means of forming a habit is repetition. The 
act must be repeated until by the laws of nutrition it has 
been registered on the brain or spinal cord, or both, as 
the case may be. The process may be briefly, and there- 
fore cradely, described as follows: Every act, physical or 
psychical, involves nerve action,—a stimulus and a dis- 
charge of nerve energy. Every time the act is repeated, 
there is a discharge of nerve energy along the same lines. 
These discharges, if repeated often, gradually, as it were, 
wear out a groove,—a passage way,—for themselves ; or, 
to speak more accurately, they open lines of least resis- 
tance for themselves, in virtue of which every subsequent 
repetition meets with less and less obstruction and the 
act becomes easier, requiring less conscious thought, 
until, finally, it may be performed unconsciously. 
Then the act is said to be “registered” on the 
nerves (or brain, as the case may be). Training the 
fingers in learning to play on a musical instrument is sim- 
ply a process of thus registering the muscdlar movements 
on the nerves and muscles so that they may be uncon- 
sciously performed. Manual skill of any kind must be 
acquired in this way. It is the physiological basis of the 
law that “ practice makes perfect.” The muscular move- 
ments involved inan act like knitting may be so thoroughly 
registered on the nerves and muscles of the hand that the 
person can knit and gossip at the same time. In some 
cases both acts seem to be equally automatic. Ha®it is a 
sort of memory of the muscles and nerves. Some habits 
are so thoroughly registered on the nerves that they are 
transmitted by heredity. The muscular movements in- 
volved in the act of swallowing are not learned by the indi- 
vidual. The same is true of winking. The human race 
has been swallowing food and winking for so many gen- 
erations that the movements involved are inherited. Cer- 
tain other habits are inherited, but the nervous mechan- 
ism involved is not fully developed at birth, and the 
being, animal or human, seems to learn the movements. 
Thus a bird seems to learn to fly. In fact, however, it 
does not. If itis “caged” in a way that it cannot exercise its 
wings at all until its nervous mechanism is fully developed, 
it can fly on its first attempt. A child is supposed to 
learn to walk, yet it does not. If it did not try to walk 
until the nervous mechanism involved in walking was 
fully developed, it could walk the first time it tried. 
Cases of this kind are on record. Practicing, or attempt- 
ing to walk, no doubt hastens the process; but walking 
is not learned by the individual. The same is true, in a 
limited sense, of the muscular movements involved in 
talking. Whilst the child does not inherit a language, it 
does inherit an aptitude to exercise the muscles connected 
with oral speech. There is an inherited nervous connec- 
tion between the auditory centers and the motor centers 
in the brain governing the muscular apparatus concerned 
with oral speech. 

Although in a few instances, as Darwin, Carpenter, 
and others tell us, handwriting has been inherited, 
writing is a habit acquired, in most instances, 
wholly by the individual. The human race has been 
using oral language for so many more generations 
than written, that there is a larger increment of 
heredity in the former than in the latter case. After 
the human race will have praeticed writing for sev- 
eral thousand years more, no doubt, the muscular move- 
ments involved will be thoroughly registered on the nerves 
and there will be an element of heredity that will make 
the process of learning to write very much more easy than 
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it is now. Spelling is not principally a matter for the 
eye, as we are constantly told, but chiefly a matter for the 
nerves and muscles of the hand. Spelling a word involves 
a combination of muscular move ments of the hand, which 
by repetition becomes registered on the nerves and mus- 
cles of the hand so thoroughly that the hand spells cor- 
rectly from habit. The eye guides the hand only at the start ; 
afterwards, it is the muscular sense that guides the move- 
ment. We never unintentiovally misspell our names ; 
we have written them so often that the hand writes them 
without any conscious oversight of the mind. Proper 
training ought to enable a child to spell all the words in 
his vocabulary which he has occasion to use frequently, 
in this automatic way. Spelling is to written speech what 
pronunciation is to oral speech. A well-trained child 
ought to be almost as unconscious of his spelling as of his 
pronunciation. All consciousness of language, spoken or 
written, when we express thought, is so much mental 
energy wasted. A child’s training ought to make all such 
mechanical processes unconscious. It is readily seen that 
oral spelling has little to do with real spelling. It is, no 
doubt, good physical exercise for the muscles of the jaws ; 
beyond that it has little value. It belongs to calisthenics. 

Is there an element of habit in our thinking? We 
need only to try to stop thinking to realize what a strong 
habit the current of our thoughts itself is. We might as 
well try to stop the beating of the heart. We can direct 
the current of our thoughts, but we cannot stop it, 
—not an unfortunate thing for most of us. There is, no 
doubt, a good deal of our best thinking done when we are 
not consciously trying to think. Cerebration goes on un- 
consciously in our sleep, so that we may wake up in the 
morning with a clear solution to a difficulty insoluble the 
evening before. Most people find it a good rule to “sleep 
over ” a difficulty. 

Mental habits are formed by the same laws that govern 
the formation of physical habits. Every mental act is 
accompanied by cerebral action, which, by repetition, be- 
comes registered on the brain. Our thinking is, toa large 
extent, simply a process of adjusting our opinions to our 
surroundings. By repeatedly seeing things around us as 
they are, we form the habit of thinking that they are as 
they ought to be. This habit is carried even into moral 
question® to some extent. When slavery existed, many 
persons honestly thought it was right,—even divinely or- 
dained ; now that it has been abolished, they have re-ad- 
justed their opinions to the change, and believe quite as 
firmly it was wrong. The belief in the existence of ghosts 
was a mere habit of thought. The duel was once thought 
right; so were gladiatorial shows. The bull fight is still 
considered an innocent amusement in Spain, and the fox 
huntin,—England. Every man has, therefore, two classes 
of opinions,—opinions which are the result of intelligent 
thought, and opinions which are mere blind habits. If 
you wish to change his mind on any matter, the very first 
thing to do is to determine whether the particular opinion 
which you wish to change was formed as a logical conclu- 
sion, or whether it is a mere habit. If it is a logical con- 
clusion with him, you can change it by means of argu- 
ment ; if it is a mere habit, argument will only make him 
the more stubborn. You can no more argue a man out 
of a prejudice than you can refute a sneer. 

We add daily new opinions of both classes as we grow 
older. They become gradually, by repetition, registered 
on the brain. In this way there is formed a sort of 
“mechanism of thought,” as it has been called, a bundle 
of beliefs,—most of which are mere habits, blindly formed. 
After that, we accept new propositions that fit into this 
mechanism,—that harmonize with our habits of belief or 
opinion,—and reject those that do not. We endeavor not 
to hold contradictory opinions. Our effort to be consis- 
tent (in opinion) may therefore blind us against a new 
truth and cease to be a virtue. To change one’s convic- 
tions on fundamental questions late in life is extremely 
difficult, as it involves a tearing up by the roots, as it 
were, of our entire mechanism of thought. It takes a 
man of “brains” to change his mind on fundamental 
questions late in life, and it is a severe struggle. The 
average man’s thinking crystallizes at about forty, and 
fossilizes at sixty. A great, vigorous mind, like that of a 
Beecher or a Gladstone, may crystallize, but fossilize it 
never can. 

The man who never changes his mind is not to be en- 
vied. He is generally a mere bundle of prejudices. His 


mental life is almost on the plane of instinct. He is “ im- 
pelled” to believe what he believes, somewhat as the bird 
is “ impelled ” to build its nest and the beaver to build its 
dam,—by a sort of blind force. Instinet merges into in- 
telligence by almost imperceptible steps, and some human 
beings, as some animals, are close to the line that separ- 
ates the two. 

To say that many of our beliefs, or opinions, are not 
logical conclusions, but blind habits, is not equivalent to 
saying that they are false. Probably most, or at least 
many, of our habits of belief correspond to what is ob- 
jectively true. In fact, it would be quite wrong to as- 
sume that it is wholly unfortunate that habit plays a large 
part in the formation of our opinions, or beliefs. The 
stability of society, the very possibility of self-government, 
depend, to a large extent, on the existence of such habits. 
Men will form the same habit of belief who would not 
reach the same logical conclusion on a given subject. 

This same line of thought explains why young people usu- 
ally are progressive, afid sometimes radical, and why old 
people are conservative, and sometimes extremely so. A 
man becomes conservative when his thinking crystallizes ; 
he becomes an “old fogy ” when it fossilizes. It would 
be an interesting speculation to determine how slow hu- 
man progress would be if we all reached the alleged age 
of Methuselah. ‘he length of life is mercifully put at 
three score and ten in the interests of human progress. 
A man ought to die just as soon as he fossilizes. For 
him “to die is gain,’’—to the living, at least. 

There is a physiological counterpart also of our think- 
ing and our emotional life,—a physiological counterpart 
of character. Every thought, every emotion, every voli- 
tion involves nerve action,—impulses and discharges of 
nerve energy. By thinking the same thought, entertain- 
ing the same feeling, or putting forth the same volition 
repeatedly, we open lines of least resistance in the brain 
and nerves, so that finally these mental acts require the 
least effort, and we constantly tend to perform them rather 
thanothers. By thinking right thoughts, entertaining pure 
emotions, and putting forth right volitions, we open lines 
of least resistance along the lines of right, and right doing 
becomes an easy and an abiding habit. On the contrary, 
by repeatedly thinking wrong thoughts, entertaining 
wrong emotions, or putting forth wrong volitions, we open 
lines of least resistance along the lines of sin, and wrong 
doing becomes finally a habit to such an extent that the 
current of our thoughts and feelings, of its own accord, 
goes wrong whenever we relax the effort to force it into 
right channels A man’s character, therefore, is literally 
“registered”? on his brain and nerves. Not only on his 
brain, but on the very muscles of his face, so that we can 
almost instinctively tell his character by his face. This 
is the origin ef physiognomy. 

Moral reform late in life is often difficult for physiolog- 
ical as well as for psychological reasons. In a certain 
sense, a man who has lived for many years a life of vice 
must reform his body as well as his soul,—he must form 
good habits, which is the same as saying that he must 
open lines of least resistance in his brain along the lines 
of right. The changes in physiognomy,—the softening 
of the formerly hard lines,—following a moral reform are 
often very marked. After the brain has ceased to grow, 
this is very difficult. Early impressions are deep and 
lasting, because they are made on the growing brain; 
they are, so to speak, “branded in.” Childhood and 
youth are, therefore, the time to form right habits,—to 
open lines of least resistance along the lines of right and 
virtue. The proverbial “bending” of the “twig” al- 
most ceases to be a figure of speech in the light of this 
truth. One of the most important things in the child’s 
earliest moral training is to develop in him a strong prej- 
udice, if it may be so called, in favor of the right and 
against certain things that are wrong with which he will 
early become familiar. A feeling,—prejudice,—against 
intemperance can be instilled into children long before 
they are old enough to comprehend the fact that it is 
wrong. The same is true of virtues like truthfulness and 
kindness; the child can be prejudiced in their favor 
before he can intellectually comprehend why he should 
be truthful and kind. Such feelings,—prejudices,—are 
so deeply “branded into” the growing brain that they 
will in later life have sometimes more force in controlling 
conduct than later acquired moral convictions. 


A father’s character, good or bad, thus registered on 


his body, is, in a sense, transmitted to his children. It is 
sometimes a sad bequest made through the inexorable 
laws of nature, quite contrary to his will. The lines of 
least resistance opéned in his own brain by a life of virtue 
or a life of vice, will be, to some extent. lines of least re- 
sistance in the brain of his child. It is not humor, but 
sober fact, that a “man’s education ought to begin a hun- 
dred years before he is born.” 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 

A theological student of an inquiring turn of mind 
has sometimes asked a professor for the reason why 
certain things are thus. He gets for an 
answer: “ Reason why! Don’t say that. 
It is tautology ; it is pleonasm ; it is super- 
fluity of naughtiness ; it is repetitious verbosity. ‘ Rea- 
son’ is enough without ‘why,’ and ‘ why’ is enough with- 
out ‘reason.’ Now tell me what is the reason why you 
always say ‘the reason why ’?” 
Well, one reason why he says it is that his associates 
say it. Here is some of their chat; “ Et quidem, cur sic 
opinetur, rationem subjicit.”—Cicero. And Claudius 
Lysias, quoted by faithful Doctor Luke, writes an equiv- 
alent of it in an official letter to his emperor. Milton and 
Dryden used the same obnoxious combination, and Blair, 
of rhetoric fame. Our young friend drops a line into the 
clear pool of Worcester and Webster, and hooks out and 
lands safely his solid trophy. ‘“ Why, used relatively, 
signifies ‘ for which,’ ‘ for what,’ ‘ wherefore.’” He finds 
that Chauncey A. Goodrich and Noah Porter have been 
specially faithful as clarifiers of this latter fountain of 
wisdom undefiled. 
And does that professor go right on with his cruel cat- 
call, “the reason why”? Perhaps; for the rut is easy 
to travel in,—as easy as the ancient decensus averni. 
Here are two quotations from Miss Martineau’s Society 
in America: “ There seems to be no reason why it should 
not work”; and, “ There are strong reasons why an ex- 
tension of territory would be injurious.” Can the profes- 
sor better this strong, clean-cut English ? 
Have “the place where” and “ the time when ” ever 
had the lenses of the myopes turned upon them ? 
Is the New England dialect as literated by Lowell now 

We are told that in the time of the first 
Biglow Papers,—the Mexican War days, 
—only “the remnant” spoke any other 
tongue ; but that, when our Civil War called out the sec- 
ond series, its language was vernacular only among the 
far hills. 
How is this, now? Tell us, O teacher of the truly 
rural, doth the mellow song of our ancient “ Birdofredum ” 
still rise and float in thin air ? 


“The reason 
why.” 


an archaism ? 


Ichabod ? 


A DIALOGUE. 


An old man and a recent graduate. 


BY M. T. P. 


What are you? A productof the Times. 

Where were you fashioned? In askull-room. 

Who were your fabricators ? 

A pedagogue and an occasional supervisor. 

What is your purpose in life ? 

To live objectively in harmony with subjective laws. 

How did you acquire your knowledge ? 

In two ways,—by absorption, and by a system of tre- 
panning. 

Will you explain these processes ? ~ 

Assuredly ; that is one of the objects of my existence. 
I became wise by absorption by being saturated with a 
diluted solution of all the known extracts of knowledge, 
which was poured over me daily. I was soaked in the 
sciences, and I absorbed silently the mixture and became 
lore-wise. This was the subjective process. 

Explain, please, the trepanning process. 

A problem was given my preceptor. Thus: Given a 
shelf of books on one side and a human skull on the other ; 
it is required to skillfully trepan the skull and insert the 
contents of the books. This was the objective process. 


Was not this process distressingly disagreeable ? 
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The contrary. It was a mental feast. I sat, as it 
were, at a table and ate, but I did nothing of myself. I 
am spoon-fed. 

Did you not exercise your so-called mental faculties ? 

O no, indeed. The most we had to know was that 
there were laws governing these faculties. 

Did you not exercise your memory? 
trained and drilled and developed ? 

By no means. We only knew, by absorption, that 
there was such a thing as memory and that there were 
certain laws controlling it. It was quite enough for us to 
be saturated with the limpid fact that laws govern all men- 
tal states and conditions and faculties. We did not ab- 
sorb the power of development. 

Will you favor me with the names of some of your 
studies ? 

You embarrass me. I do not recall any of them. I 
know everything in a mass, nothing in detail. 

* Will you not define some of the sciences which you 
have observed ? What is arithmetic ? 

My absorbed impression is that it is the science of 
puzzles and the art of prestigiation. 

Did you not think out and perform arithmetical prob- 
lems ? 

Never. That would have required self-assertion and 
self-dependence. Our preceptor solved the problems, it 
was our task to admire his dexterity and mental agility. 
Our admiration was one phase of our absorbing process. 

Did you absorb history? 

We were trepanned in history. 

What is your notion of history ? 

I find my idea on this to be rather nebulous, but it now 
appears to me to be a linkless chain of dates ; a record of 
how men might have done things, but did not; a story of 
diplomatic blunders and royal slop-overs ; the annals of 
recurrent asinine acts ; the recital of the unimportant, and 
the compendium of the forgotten. 

I perceive and appreciate your wisdom. 
will your knowledge obtain with you ? 

I donot know. My preceptor is the knower, I am the 
knowthing. 


Was it not 


How long 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


LEOMINSTER, MASs., PRIMARY GRADES: 

It would be difficult to find a pleasanter town, with pleasanter 
schools, and such perfect harmony in all educational matters, as in 
Leominster ; and no town could ask greater wisdom in the adoption 
of modern methods than has been here exemplified. 

The first thing that impressed me on entering every school was 
the exquisite blackboard work of the teachers, and consequently of 
the pupils. Remarking upon this, a teacher replied, ‘*‘ Thank Mr. 
Hall for that.’’ To which Mr. Hall said: ‘‘ There is no excuse for 
any teacher who does not do the best of blackboard work. Any 
teacher can learn if she must.”’ 

These schools haye an instruction frame hung upon the wall for 
use in reading, Janguage work, and numbers. This is the most 
satisfactory device of the kind I have ever seen, and was an inven- 
tion of the superintendent. 

The upper class of the primary school was having a lesson upon 
the Oyster, which was ahead of any natural history lesson of the 
kind that 1 have ever witnessed. The teacher, Miss Bunce, had an 
oyster sent her from the coast. The opening of the oyster was a 
lesson in itself. The microscope was freely used by the class; and 
the interest in the subject was a guarantee that the lesson would not 
soon be forgotten. 

Frye’s Relief Maps formed an essential feature in the geography 
work. I wonder, again and again, as I see these small, beautiful, 
accurate surface delineations, what the profession did without them. 

A lesson on Soi/s, in one of the rooms, was more elaborate and per- 
manently valuable than anything of the kind that bas come under 
my observation. The children brought with them samples of earth, 
from which the teacher had selected twelve varieties of soil,—sand, 
gravel, sugar gravel, clay, molding-sand, loam, muck, etc. It was 
an object-lesson in the best sense. The children examined these 
carefully, and discriminated sharply. The distinctions in the vari- 
eties of sand were admirab'e. The teacher would not accept the 
simple terms, fine,’’ ‘* coarse,’’ etc. ; indeed, no such answers 
were given in my hearing; but when they wished to specify that a 
certain kind of sand was fine, very fine, it was ‘‘like powdered 
sugar’’; another variety was ‘‘ fine, like granulated sugar ’’; some 
soil was “ close, like putty’’; of some, they said, ‘‘it would be 
muddy after a rain, because the rain would pack it closely ’’ ; other 
sand, they baid, ‘‘ was loose, would dry very soon after rain”? ; 
some was ‘‘ very fertile,—they knew by what had grown on it;’’ 
other soil would be fertile if fertilized. 

Though the first year does not cover as much ground or use as 
many words as in most schools where modern methods reign, yet 
these words are selected with great care, and pupils become thor- 


oughly familiar with them. The teacher is provided with a list of 
fifty words for the work of the first few months. These words are 
mostly developed and arranged phonetically; they are all words 
the pupils have used before coming to school, are names of common 
things, express common action or common experiences, and are by 
good writers. The children are taught to express relations by 
them. We give a large part of the list. The following are ar- 
ranged and developed phonetically: Hat, sat, mat, bat, pat; and 
hand, candy; it, sit, hit, fit; in, pin, tin, spin; cap, rap, tap; top, 
hop; boy toy; man, can, fan. Several words are given independ- 
ent, as: Bird, nest, egg, apple, tree, doll, hen, box, ball, little, 
big, on, you, his, her, my, me. Several idioms are given, such as: 
I see,”’ I have,”’ this 


WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY, 


{Another exercise appears on page 43, and two others will appear 
next week.] 


HISTORICAL EXERCISE. 


BY O, 0, OWEN, 

1, Singing: ‘* America.’’ 

2. Recitation: Paul Revere’s Ride. — Longfellow. 

8. Such are the scenes so admirably described by the poet. It 
was the signal which aroused the yeomanry of our land to the ap- 
proaching contest which has passed into history as the Revolutionary 
War. ‘The cause of this war may be summed up in the few words, 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.” 

4. There are many little incidents connected with the War of 
the Revolution which admirably illustrate how the spirit of liberty 
pervaded the people. Among these is the story of the Boston boys. 
[ Have it related ]|—Higginson’s Young Folks’ History. 

5. Reading or Recitation: ‘*The Revolutionary Rising.’’— 

[T. B. Read. 

6. Relate another story ; say, Boston Tea Party. 

7. Recitation: ‘‘ Our Country’s Call.’— W. C Bryant. 

8. On the seventh of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, offered, in the Continental Congress, a resulution declaring 
that, ‘* These united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states.’? It was seconded by John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts. After some debate, Thomas Jefferson was chosen to 
draft a suitable declaration. After protracted and oftentimes 
severe discussions, it was agreed that the declaration should come 
ap for final decision on the fourth of July. 

9. Recitation: Liberty Bell. 

10. Under such demonstrations was a new republic ushered into 
existence. While the enthusiasm of the eolouists seemed unbounded, 
there was many a stout heart that faltered, knowing that there was 
much yet to be done to put the new republic on a solid basis and all 
its various departments in running order. There was also a dis- 
tressing war entailed upon the new nation. 

When the colonists threw off the rule of Great Britain, they had 
no direct intention of founding a republic. Thatidea came only as 
mature fruit from the blossom of free thought, borne by the tree 
of liberty. 

A republic was founded. No one thought of a monarch. The 
people had learned how to govern themselves, and had, all uncon- 
scious of it, wrought out the idea of a republic. It now came as 
naturally as the dew and rain from heaven. 

11. The War of the Revolution progressed very slowly with al- 
ternating defeats and successes, until the battle of Yorktown, Oct 
17, 1781, which virtually ended the contest. Soon after a treaty of 
peace, acknowledging the independence of the United States, was 
made. 

12. Recitation: From Whittier (see pages 11 and 12.) 

13. This country has been governed in four ways: (1) bya 
colonial form of government ; (2) by the continental congress; (3) 
under the articles of confederation; (4) under the present United 
States Constitution. 

The reasons for changing the first three forms of government 
were, —thata colonial government made this country dependent upon 


electors meet on the same day. They are chosen wholly with refer- 
ence to particular persons who have been put in nomination. 

19. At the meeting of the electors they cast their votes by ballot 
for the candidates of the political parties to which they may belong. 
They make and sign three distinct certificates of all the votes 
given. The electors appoint a person to take charge of and deliver 
rone of these certificates to the president of the senate. Another is 
forwarded by mail to the president of the senate. The third certi- 
ficate is delivered tothe judge of the district court in which the 
electors assemble. 

20. On the second Wednesday of February, Congress assembles 
in joint session in the Hall of Representatives, where the president 
of the senate opens the certificates, and the votes are counted 
by tellers appointed for the purpose. The person having a major- 
ity of all the votes cast by the electors, is declared President of the 
United States. 

21. Essay: Account of the Inauguration of the President of 
the United States, — 

22. Essay: History of Our Flag. 

23. Recitation: Our Country's Flag.—J. R. Drake. 

24. Singing: Star Spangled Banner. 

25. This exercise may be extended to an almost unlimited de- 
gree, since material for work of this character is abundant. 

Other songs might be introduced such as ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia,’’ Hail Columbia,’’ ete. 

26. Quotations of a national and patriotic character should be 
recited by each pupil. 

A few are appended : 

(1). We are bound to maintain public liberty, and, by the ex- 
ample of our own systems, to convince the world that order and 
law, religion and morality, the rights of persons, and the rights of 
property, may all be preserved and secured in the most perfect 
manner, by a government entirely and purely elective. Daniel 
Webster. 

(2.) With malice towards none, ete. — Lincoln. 

(3.) I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer. 
—U. 8. Grant. 

(4.) I should think him cold in-his love for his native land, 
who felt no melting in his heart for that other native country which 
holds the ashes of his forefathers. —Edward Everett. 

(5.) To my dying day I will oppose, with all the powers and 
faculties God has given me, all such instraments of slavery on 
the one hand and villainy on the other.—James Otis. 

(6.) Our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and degicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.— Lincoln. 

(7.) Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
— Washington. 

(8.) A man’s country is not a certain area of land, but it isa 
principle; and patriotism is loyalty toth at principle.—George Will- 
iam Curtis. 

(9.) Promote as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. — Washington. 

(10.) Just as a people rise in the scale of intelligence, virtue, 
and patriotism, . . . the power necessary for government becomes 
less and less, and individual liberty greater and greater.—John C. 
Calhoun. 

(11.) For freedom’s battle. once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

(12.) I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience.— Patrick Henry. 

(13.) Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribate.—C. C. 
Pinckney. 

(14.) Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable. 
— Daniel Webster. 

(15.) Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 
—Mitton. 

(16.) Freedom’s soil hath only a place 

For a free and fearless race — Whittier. 

(17.) The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and alter their constitutions of government. — Washington. 

(18.) Liberty unsheathed Washington’s sword, necessity stained 
it, and victory sheathed it.—Charles Phillips. 


a foreign power, the continental congress was a temporary expedient 
to maintain the safety and independence of the colonies, and the 
articles of confederation granted too little power to the general gov- 
ernment. 

14. The present Constitution of the United States was adopted 
Sept. 17, 1787, after protracted debates. It secures to the people 
of the United States and their posterity the blessings of liberty, 
provides for the common defence, forms a more perfect union, 
establishes justice, insures domestic tranquility, and promotes the 
general welfare. The source of the authority of the Constitution is 
the people of the United States. 

15. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the vice-president chosen for the 
same term, sball be elected as follows: 

16. The Constitution gives Congress the power to determine the 
time of choosing the electors. Congress has fixed by law that elec- 
tors shall be chosen throughout the United States on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in the month of November of the year 
of the presidential election. 

17. The number of electors corresponds with the number of 
senators and representatives to which the states are respectively 
entitled in Congress. Thus each state has about the same influence 
in the election of president and vice-president that it has ia the 
national councils. 

18. The meeting of the electors, by law, takes place on the 
second Monday of January next after they are chosen. All the 


(19.) Human happiness has no perfect security but freedom ; 
freedom, none ‘but virtue; virtue, none but knowledge.—Josiah 
Quincy. 

(20.) Just honor to Washington can only be rendered by ob- 
serving his precepts and imitating his example.--Robert C. Win- 
throp. 
From Yorktown’s ruins, ranked and still, 
Two lines stretch far o’er vale and hill : 
Who curbs his steed at head of one ? 

Hark, the low murmur,—WASHINGTON!) 
ho bends his keen, approving glance, 
Where down the gorgeous line of France 
Shine knightly star and plume of snow? 
Thon, too, art victor, —ROCHAMBEAU! 


The earth which bears this calm array 

Shook with the war-charge yesterday ; 
Ploughed deep with hurrying hoof and wheel, 
Shot down and bladed thick with steel ; 
-October’s clear and noonday sun 

Paled in the breath-smoke of the gun ; 

And down night’s double blackness fell, 

Like a dropped star, the blazing shell. 


Now all is hushed: the gleaming lines 
Stand moveless as the neighboring pines ; 
While through them, sullen, grim, and slow, 
The conquered hosts of England go: 

O’ Hara’s brow belies his dress, 

Gay Tarleton’s troops ride bannerless ; 
Shout, from thy fired and wasted homes, 


Thy scourge, Virginia, captive comes! 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A GEOGRAPHY SCRAPBOOK. 


BY A. J. W.- 


A plain manila-leaved scrapbook lies before me. Its 
pages are just wide enough to hold four columns of or- 
dinary newspaper matter. A description of the contents 
and their arrangement may help some teacher and her 
pupils to do what a certain third grade grammar class has 
already done in connection with the study of geogra- 

hy. 

‘ The first few pages of the book are devoted to articles 
of general geographical interest, sueh as the deriva- 
tions of the names of the states, an account of the 
rescue of Lieutenant Greely’s party in the Aretic 
regions, ete. Following this are pages devoted to every 
state and territory in the Union, each with its map drawn 
by pupils. Under the maps are pasted articles and scraps 
of information about the cities, towns, noted people, and 
scenery of the states. I will quote some of the headings. 
Massachusetts is represented by an article on ‘‘ Longfel- 
low and Cambridge”; a poem, “Off Cape Ann,” and 
other items of interest. The pages devoted to New York 
contain “‘ Measurements of the Brooklyn Bridge,” a re- 
port of a paper read at the Academy of Sciences on “ The 
Building Stones of New York City,” and “ Niagara 
Falls.” Pennsylvania is made interesting by an account 
of the bi-centennial of the landing of William Penn, and 
a poem about him; an article on one of the famous 
mines of the states, and one on the manufacture of chew- 
ing gum from the petroleum found so largely in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A map of North America and various descriptive items 
naturally follow the United States. The resources of the 
latter, I should not omit to sqy, are summed up in an 
“industrial map,” to be found also in this model serap- 
book. The other continents are treated in their usual or- 
der, and the closing pages are devoted to “ The Curiosity 
Box” and “Great Men and Women.” These are, of 
course, the most attractive pages of the book. Here may 
be found the description of anything, from a miner’s 
lamp to the visit of the last comet, and from a new kind 
of sea-weed to a lost continent. 

“ What is the use of such a book? It would be more 
trouble than it is worth.”” If any teachers think this, let 
them consider the advantages. It will arouse and keep 
up an interest in geography that no other device will. It 
will give the children research to do at home, and so will 
interest parents and friends, in the school. It will in- 
crease the pupils’ fuod of general information, and will 
furnish material for many lessons in history, science, and 


biography. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(VL.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS — SUGGESTIONS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED (CONTINUED), 


We are early met by the question, What shall be done 
as to technical terms? It often, perhaps generally, hap- 
pens that pupils have had some previous drill in English 
grammar; if this has been a good drill, technical terms 
will be readily adapted to the circumstances of the case. 
Again, a class may show defects at certain points only, 
having followed untruthful statements, which mar many 
of the grammars thrust on a suffering public. In such a 
case, we need to bring about a reform to meet the require- 
ments before us. It is our business to see that our pupils’ 
knowledge of the terms they use is sound and truthful. 
But it will undoubtedly be found true in many instances, 
that pupils have learned a mere set of names, etc., to 
which they -have attached no definite ideas. In other 
cases, their knowledge is still more limited. If met by 
these circumstances, it is perhaps well at first to banish 
all technical terms. The word “forms” is of very wide 
application, and may be made to cover a multitude of 
such terms. In due time, when pupils have learned to 
write simple sentences naturally, they may be led to ex- 


“| the final issue in each case, by leading the pupil gradually 


and uses. For‘this purpose such questions as, What does 
this form tell us? ete., may be used. When pupils are 
prepared to back up words with ideas, we may introduce 
the term we have been aiming at. This anticipation of 


and carefully to examine the points desired before reach- 
ing an abstract term, will be found of service. A few 
simple terms like noun, verb, subject, object, ete., may be 
taught early. The others may easily be allowed to wait 
for atime. Let me illustrate the point by a few exam- 
ples. Pupils need to see a number of noun-forms used in 
sentences, and be led constantly to examine the relations 
of such form to other words in the sentences before they 
are prepared to see that each form stands for a different 
relation, and that simply because of the different rela- 
tions which the word in question may have to other words 
in the sentence the different forms are used ; and then, 
finally, we may say that such forms used on account of 
the different relations the word holds to other words in 
the sentence are cases. 
Take another illustration from a part of the work done 
shortly before beginning Caesar. We will suppose that 
the pupil has used in his language lessons and met in his 
reading a number of such ablatives as the following : 
Oratione habita, auxilium a Cesare petere coeperunt. 
Agris vastatis, a Gallia discesserunt. 
Hoe proelio facto, pontem in Arare fecit. 
Scuto a novissimo detracto, in primam aciem processit. 
Eo regnante, bellum exortum est. 
Petentibus Remis id impetrant. 
Pancis defendentibus (oppedum) oppugnare non potuit. 
Illo sublato, depellitur periculum. 
Is, M. Messala et M. Pisone consulibus, conjurationem 
fecit. 
Eo invito id facere non potuerunt. 
He has examined the sentences by himself, and under 
the teacher’s direction, and has learned what the words 
mean, and how to translate all the expressions. He has 
also been required to turn English sentences into Latin 
on some or all of these models. In due time, by proper 
questioning he may be led to compare the ablative phrases 
under consideration with others he has studied, and to see 
the difference between them. He will readily discover 
the component parts of the expressions (noun and parti- 
ciple in the ablative, ete.), and to see how they are really 
equivalent to clauses which are grammatically complete in 
themselves,—absolute,—though logically connected with 
some other part of the sentence which they define, and 
thus he has his definition drawn from his investigation. 


Above all, he should be led to see that the best transla- 
tion of such expressions is one which expresses in the 
most vivid way their logical relation to the rest of the 
sentenge. Sometimes this will be by a direct statement, 
—* He snatched a shield from the nearest man, and ad- 
vanced”; sometimes it will be by a clause (of time, 
cause, concession, or condition),—‘ When this battle was 
over, he built a bridge,—though there were few to defend, 
(yet) he could not take the town by storm” ; sometimes 
it will be by a phrase,—“On the petition of the Remi, 
they gained their request,” ete. In all cases the pupil 
should not be allowed to think he has translated his sen- 
tence until he has given a good English equivalent. 
Again, how can we adequately teach such terms as 
“mode” and “voice” till the forms they involve have 
been used and studied in sentences? And how can we 
teach “conjugation ” till pupils have seen the material 
which the term covers ? 

Now compare the method here advocated with one in 
which the definitions of noun, case, mode, ete., are not 
studied on the inductive plan. The one method evidently 
gives us the natural order of things; the other the un- 
natural. One gives us the concrete first; the other the 
abstract, making the definition a mere drain on the memory 
(till some investigation is done), because no definite idea 
is attached to the words. By one method a goodly num- 
ber of the class may be led to examine the nature of the 
case ; by the other, this result is not so probable. Finally, 
by one method we emphasize the nature and use,—the 
essentials,—of our object of study, and we require at the 
outset a careful examination of specimens, with a view to 
acquiring the ideas which underlie the terms to be taught ; 
by the other method, we emphasize the name,—the non- 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(XIV.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION.— 
SUGGESTIONS. 

There is no special difficulty in teaching the facts of 
capitalization and punctuation suggested in the foregoing 
article. The children have little trouble in understand- 
standing, but persistence, patience, and watchfulness ,only, 
can make them remember and put into practice what they 
have learned. 

The work for the second year is so simple that further 
suggestion is hardly necessary. However, the following 
example, of a kind of review lesson, given at least every 
week to fix the teaching, may not come amiss as showing 


what should be expected of the average “stupid” class 3 


about the middle of the year. ‘ 
QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE TEACHER. _ 

1. Think of some animal and tell of one thing which it can do. 

——2. Write a sentence telling one thing about some frait which 
you like.——3. Write a sentence using the word flowers.—— 4. 
Write a telling sentence of five words. —5. Write an asking sentence 
about snow. —6. Write an asking sentence about some thing in 
the schoolroom.——7. Change this sentence into an asking sen- 
tence: The sun shone.——8. Make an asking sentence of these 
words, fishes, swim, do. 
The capitalization of the third year is easily taught. 
The teacher may place on the blackboard sentences in 
which the capitals occur, taking not more than one new 
point in a week or two. From the written sentences the 
children should be led to infer the rule in each case ; 
then the teacher may dictate similar sentences for the 
pupils to write. These exercises should be continued 
until the application of the rule is thoroughly understood, 
and this should be kept before the children by constant 
review and drill. Occasional tests like the following 
serve a good purpose. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE» TEACHER. 


1. Write a telling sentence.——2. Write an asking sentence. 
——3. Write an exclaiming sentence.——4. To be written from 
dictation: Are you going to see your aunt in July? The boy is 
going away Saturday.——5. To be written from dictation: Mary 
and James went to school to-day.——8. To be written from dicta- 
tion: Have you sailed on the Red River? No, but I have sailed 
on the Charles River. 7. Write the names of the days of the 
week.——8. Write your own name, the name of the school you at- 
tend, and the city in which you live.——9. To be written from dic- 
tation: May I speak to you? O, see those pretty birds!——10. 
To be written from dictation: We read from Monroe’s Second 
Reader. We have heard the story of The Golden Fleece. 


Beginning with the fourth year the children should use 
notebooks for recording each lesson. This reéord will 
serve to fix the points, will help in review, and will serve 
the teacher in gaining an idea of the state of the pupil’s 
knowledge. 

In every lesson on capitalization and punctuation there 
should now be, first, a review of the last point taught ; 
then the teacher’s illustration from which pupils are to 
infer the rule ; finally, the children should give examples 
proving the inference. This should be followed by a 
drill -exercise to fix the points, and then the pupils should 
record the facts learned, in their notebooks. The notes 
should consist of, first, several illustrations and then, in 
the pupil’s own words, the rule inferred. 

Occasional written tests should be given on the matter 
taught and the papers should be carefully corrected, the 
teacher pointing out errors and requiring the pupils to make 
the corrections, a perfect paper being the final result. Errors 
occurring in a majority of the papers show poor work on 
the part of the teacher, and they should be made the sub- 
ject of a special lesson, that is, the point should be re- 
taught. Individual errors can be corrected by reference 
to the notebook. 

It will be noticed that the rules for capitalization and 
punctuation necessitate some knowledge of the parts of 
speech and of the construction of sentences. These should 
be thoroughly taught before the rules are given. Thus, 
in the fifth year it is necessary to teach the noun, the 
verb, and the phrase, as well as to explain the possessive 
case. In the sixth year the children are interested to 
learn the parts of the simple sentence, and then the com- 
pound sentence follows easily enough. All the parts of 


amine, first, in a general way, then more minutely (but 


never 80 as to clog the language work), relations, forms, | 


essential,—which we can afford to do without altogether, 


provided the sdegs are grasped, 


speech and the complex sentence may be profitably stud- 
ied during the seventh year; and after this, usually, the 


regular study of grammar is_begun, 
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It does not seem best to give, here, any suggestions as 
to the method of teaching these grammatical facts, but it 
is wise for the teacher to consider the matter so far as 
is necessary to secure thoroughness and clearness in her 
work. 

Great care has been taken in planning these lessons, that 
the mechanical drill and thought development advance by 
easy stages from year to year, so that the children may 
not form careless habits by guessing. The work out- 
lined above has been faithfully tried, and as the lessons 
have developed in the schoolroom, they represent, not 
theory, but practice. 


TWENTY ENGLISH QUEENS. 
BY A. F. M. 


1. Of what queen was it said, “She never wore any- 
thing that was not wet with her tears ”’ ? 

2. What queen sat, bending over her now famous work, 
thinking of, and recording with her needle, the deeds of 
her husband, and grieving over the misdeeds of her favor- 
ite son? 

3. What young girl was wakened in the early morning 
to be told that she was queen ? 

4. What queen believed that she had power to cure the 
sick, and announced that, on set days, she would “ touch” 
for the “ King’s Evil ” ? 

5. What would-be queen escaped in the night from a 
besieged city, by dressing herself and attendants in white 
and fleeing over the snow ? 

6. What queen defeated and captured an invading 
king who thought that, in her husband’s absence from the 
country, he could win an easy victory ? 

7. What queen, accompanied by her son, rode along 
the lines, on the eve of a great battle, urging the soldiers 
to fight valiantly and to “ restore an imprisoned king to 
liberty and his throne ” ? 

8. What queen so hated scandal that she was wont to 
interrupt gossips by asking if they had read a certain ser- 
mon “ On Evil Speaking ” ? 

9. What queen was imprisoned for twenty-eight years by 
her son, who used to visit her once a year? 

10. What well-known place in London takes its name 
from the fact that the body of a beloved queen rested 
there over night, as it was being carried to Westminster ? 

11. What little girl is known as the “ Child-Queen of 
England ? 

12. What dying queen said that she wished as her sue- 
cessor “ no rascal,—but a king’’? 

13. What queen, coming to England, changed her 
name to please the people of the court ? 

14. What queen was so despised and dishonored by her 
husband that be commanded her name to be omitted from 
the church service ? 

15. What woman was the queen, first of a weak and 
wicked king, then of his successful rival, who ruled wisely 
and justly ? 

16. What queen indisereetly made known her hus- 
band’s plans and so hindered their execution and he!ped 
to hasten a political crisis ? 

17. What queen eloquently addressed her warriors, 
prayed to the Goddess of Victory, and then led them in 
storming and destroying the enemy’s stronghold ? 

18. What queen received her scepter from the hands 
of the Archbishop who had shortly before pronounced the 
sentence of divorce between the king and another wife ? 

19. What queen gave her gold collar-band to crown 
her son, the real crown having been lost just before her 
husband's death ? 

20. What queen at her marriage saw everywhere roses 
entwined,—red roses and white,—even on the bridles of 
the horses ? 


A GEM. 
What is a gem ? I asked a man of age, 
Whocee life was almost spent in fashioning beauty’s toys ; 
“Tt is a stone, a goodly stone,’’ he said, 
“To man it is expense; tis one of woman’s joys.” 


What is a ? I asked a gentle wife, 
As her first-born clung unto her breast ; 
‘What isa gem? Why this is one,’’ she said, 
And softly hushed the timid child to rest. 


And then I went unto my lonely room, 
And turned my many scribblings o’er and o’er, 
And mused,—will one of these be called a gem, 
When I, their author, am with them no more ? : 
DoxsLD.B. MoGBecor, in the Journalist. 


\ is language growth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IDEAS WITH WORDS. 


The excellent article on ‘* Ideas Before Words,’’ by Eliza H. 
Morton, in your issue of Dec. 27, will, I think, bear something sup- 
plementary with the heading I have chosen. 

At one of the New Jersey County Institutes last fall, after speak- 
ing on ‘‘ Lessons in English ’’ and urging the drilling of scholars 
in the correct use of words in sentences, and the avoidance of mem- 
orizing the correct orthography of words whose meaning was en- 
tirely unknown, and whose use would not be needed for at least a 
half-dozen years, I was asked whether a pupil should ever be taught 
a word, unless with it there could also be fixed in the mind the idea 
which it represented. I recalled the time when page after page of 
difficult words, sometimes polysyllabic, were learned by my school- 
mates and myself without a single idea to relieve the monotonous 
‘* grind, grind,’’ of the memory. Do we not often in our reading 
meet with words which we master as to orthography, and a/ter- 
ward consult the lexicon for their meaning ? In answering the 
question propounded, to make cléar the uselessness of filling the 
mind with ‘‘ words, words, nothing but words,’’ without the corre- 
sponding ideas, I made use of the following illustration, which I 
hereby present to your audience (?) through the columns of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Suppose a man drives a number of stakes firmly in one of his 
fields. They are so firmly fixed that they may be regarded as 
‘*fixtures,’’ bat there is no growth about them; no clustering of 


roots about their points, and no buds or leaves starting from their 
tops. They are simply jixed in the soil, with no prospect of ever 
bearing fruit, and, in fact, in the way for the legitimate cult»re of 
the soil. Just so are words fixed in the mind by memory effort, 
without the ideas they represent. 

They are there, but what good do they do, and what chance is 
there of any harvest of ideas therefrom ? While a word with an 
idea is like an implanted sprout, that takes root and thns becomes 
firmly fixed in the soil. Other ideas cluster around it. It becomes 
the center of tMought-lets (to coin a word I need), and all these con- 
tribute to the strength and fruitfnlness of the original idea. There 
It is not a lumbering of the mind with useless 
material. It is a development thereof by healthy natural incre- 
ment. Other ideas are also ingrafted (to keep up the figure), and 
a variety of fruitful thought appears; and by this illustration | en- 
deavored to show the benefit of teaching ‘‘ ideas with words.’’ Is 
it always true that ideas must precede words ? 

New Brunswick, N. J. C. J. 


CLASSICAL INVESTIGATIONS AT WILLIAMS. 


The editor of the ‘‘ Classical Department’’ is rendering great 
service to the cause of classical education by keeping us well in- 
formed respecting the subjects pursued by the Classical Society at 
Williams College. Among the subjects mentioned as at present 
occupying their attention, we notice only one that was included in 
the list as given last year, and that is, Horseback Riding in Iliad X. 
This is a difficult question, as the writer of this note showed by an 
article which followed the publications of the list of the society’s 
subjects as published several months ago. 

Considering the difficulty of determining whether horseback 


riding is referred to in that book of the Iliad, it is not strange 
me aay of the subject is continued in the program of this year’s 
stadies. 

In Latin, the studies of the present series are entirely occupied 
with Cicero,—largely with his Letters, of which there are 1,000, 
comprised in thirty-six books, sixteen of which are addressed to 
Atticus, three to his brother Quintus, one to Bruins, and sixteen to 
his different friends; and they form a history of his life from the 
fortieth year. 


Boston. R. L. PERKINS. 


QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE. 


1. Who is the hero of the ‘‘Arabian Nights ”’ ? 
2. Whose system of logic prevailed in Europe for 2,000 years, or 
until the time of Lord Bacon ? 
3. Who was born at Stratford-on-Avon ? 
4, Who wrote the greatest of English poems when he was blind ? 
5. Who wrote the “ Pickwick Papers’’ ? 
6. Who wrote “‘ The Iliad’ ? 
7. Who wrote ‘‘ Pilgrim's P: 
8. Who was called the National Bard of Scotland ? 
9. Who wrote the ‘* Waverley Novels’! ? 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES, 


An article on ‘‘ Examination Questions,’ in the JOURNAL of 
recent date, contains this sentence, ‘‘ There is an island where the 
rainbow never fades, where,’’ ete. After the writer refers to the 
answers given, he says he does not know how an adjective clause 
can be connected by a conjunctive adverb. 

Allow me to say in reply, that the word where, as it occurs in 
every sentence in the article, is not a conjunctive adverb, but if is a 
relative adverb ; its equivalent is the phrase in (in or on) which ; the 
phrase depends on the verb in the dependent clause, and which re- 
fers to island for its antecedent. Adjective clauses are connected 
not only by relative: pronouns, but by relative adverbs; there are 
three, when, where, and why. 7. 


In reply to “P. A. S.,” in the JOURNAL of Dee. 13, I beg 
leave to submit my ‘‘ opinion.’’ In the sentence, ‘‘ He lives where 
springtime is perpetual,’’ the clause, ‘‘ where springtime is perpet- 
ual,”’ tells where he ives : hence it modifies “‘lives.’’ But in the sen- 
tence, “‘ He lives in a land where springtime is perpetual,’’ the 
phrase, ‘‘in a land ” tells where he lives; and the clause “‘ where 
springtime is perpetual,’’ tells us not where he /ives, but what 


“land” ; bence the clause modifies ,“‘land,”’ “Land” being » 


noun, the clause must be an adjective clause, and ‘‘ where’’ is'the 
connective. Again, ‘‘where’’ has the force of in which, thus show- 
ing more forcibly that the clause modifies ‘‘ Jand.’’ Where’? may 
be called a'conjunctive adverb or a subordinate conjunction ; L prefer 
the latter. 

In regard to authority, Brown, in his Grammar of English Gram- 
mars, recognizes this use of ‘* where,’’ although he does not fully 
adopt it; and a later work, Higher Lessons in English, by Reed 
and Kellogg, sanctions it. W. R. W. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— I should like to know when and where the first' World’s 
Fair was held. LEARNER, 
Trenton. N. J. 


— Is the Vatican a building, or a section of Rome, like the 
Latin Quarter in Paris ? A, LADD. 
Ithaca, N. Y, 


— I lately saw in a magazine article on Ancient Rome, a reference 
to ‘‘ the year of confusion.’’ When and what was it ? 
St. Albans, Vt. ANTIQUE, 


— Under what kind of ‘‘ English’’ shall we place some of the 
words used by Mr. J. T. Reade, in his recent articles, such as’‘* tem- 
erous,’’ ‘‘verminly,’’ ‘‘ beslimeth,’’ ‘‘ cavortings,’’(?) ‘‘ cow- 
boy,”’ ete. ? INQUIRER, 


— Can [learn through ‘‘ Queries’? whois meant by the ‘* school- 
master of princes’’ ? ANOTHER KIND. 

Sterling, Ohio. 

[Sir Roger Ascham, tutor to Lady Jane Grey.—Eb. } 

— To *M. L. R.”?: The ‘ three friends,”’ alluded to in Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ To the River Charles,’’ are said to be Professor Felton, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Charles Sumner. The author of 
** Centaurs’ is Elard Hugo Meyer. E. C. 

Newton. 


— In reply to ““C, L. O.’s”’ query of Jan. 3, I wish to say 
that during the early part of the century Thanksgiving remained 
an institution peculiar to New England, where each year a day was 
officially appointed, this being not always the same day either of 
the week or of the month. Since 1864 the day has been the same 
throughout the Union, and has been fixed by custom on the last, 
Thursday of November. 


— Inthe JoURNAL of Jan. 3,-a reader asks the name of the 
author of the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein.’’ Its author is Max Schnecken- 
burger, a native of Wurtemberg. The song was written in No- 
vember, 1840, a few months later than the famous ‘‘ Rhine Song.’’ 


and has been set to music several times. Frau W. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Credit to C. H. F., Marblehead, Maas. 
FACTS. 
LENGTH OF LONGEST DAYS, 

At the equator, 12 hours. 55 degrees, 17 3 hours. 
Polar Cireles, 24 
Tropics, me 674 degrees, 1 month, 
30 degrees, 14.0 60% 2 “ 
me. * 4 
45 15.6 “ 5 
16.3 North Pole, 6 

VERY GOOD, 


Black Jead is not lead at all, but a compound of carbor anda small 
quantity of iron. 

Brazilian grass never grew in Brazil, and is not grass; it is noth- 
ing but strips of palm-leaf. 

Cuttle bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk once inclosed in the 
fossil remains of extinct specimens of cuttle-fish. 

German silver was not invented in Germany, and does not contain 
a particle of silver. 
** Cleopatra’s Needle ’’ was not erected by the Egyptian queen, 
nor in her honor. 
“* Pompey’s Pillar ’’ had no historical connection with Pompey 
in any way. 
Sealing wax does not contain a particle of wax, but is composed 
of Venice turpentine, shellac, and cinnabar. 
The tube rose is no rose, but a species of polyanth. - 
The strawberry is no berry, but only a succulent receptacle. 
Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, and are not baths, 
but only heated chambers. 
Whalebone is not bone, and is said to possess not a single prop- 
erty of bone.—Providence Journal, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— present national colors were not adopted by Congress till 
1 . 

Postage stamps were first used in England, 1840; in the United 
States, 1847. 

White oak takes eighty years to mature; shell-bark hickory, 
from thirty to fifty years; tulip-tree, sixty years; Norway pine, 
sixty years. 

The greatest depths of the ocean, of which soundings have been 
taken, is off the coast of Japan. The water at that point is five 
miles deep, and on the bottom, even at that enormous depth, 
traces of animal life have been found. 

The following portraits are on our paper money: $1, Wasbing- 
ton; $2, Jefferson; $5, Jackson; $10, Webster; $20, Hamilton ; 
$50, Franklin; $100, Lincoln; $500, General Mansfield; $1,000, 
De Witt Clinton; $5,000, Madison; $10,000, Jackson. On silver 
certificates : $10, Robert Morris; $20, Commodore Decatur; $50, 
Edward Everett; $100, James Monroe; $500, Charles Sumner, 
and $1,000, W. L. Marey. On gold notes: $20, Garfield; $50, 
Silas Wright; $100, Thomas H. Benton; $500, Abrabam Lincoln ; 
$1,000, Alexander Hamilton; $5,000, James Madison; $10,000, 
Andrew Jackson, 
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renting of other buildings, together with other special 
expenses increased the cost in 1888 by $1.94 per pupil. 


All in all, the reply of President Williamson was amanly,| Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler deserves the success “that 
business-like vigorous defence of the committee, and|has come to the interests he champions in the raising of 
the board the more to be/the first hundred thousand dollars for the endowment of 


t t f. 
a million dollars for the “New York College for the 
— regr Training of Teachers,” recently chartered by the State 
mf: THE CONT. ENTS, Page Board of Regents. Dr. Butler is the president, and the 
What 33 CHAUTA UQUA FOR 1889. $100,000 has been given by such men and women as 
Habit. George W. Vanderbilt, John D. Rockefeller, Col, Oliver 
Enelish English, : Few things area Sreater annoyance to the H. Payne, Mrs. Wm. E. D odge, W. E. D odge Jr., Ham 
ave 4 the indisputable fact that his pupils will know little ilton McTwombly, Horace Russell, Wm. Landon Bull, 
Methods for the Sehoolroom, - a es a ae 38/he has taught them in a few months after graduation. Spencer Trask, and J Pierrepont Morgan, 
indy ope he Tras, open next autumn, and the first exam. 
self-help ” study upon the foun nation for admission will be held on June 18, This is to 
Macbeth. ‘ ‘ 40/ 8chool is a benefactor to the teacher. Think of the time ‘fer 
College for Training Teachers be a distinctively professional Schoo! for the training o 
Boston Schon} Board for 40| and energy given to those who are to continue their stud- ith the highest of 
pomulssioner of Education. teachers, and will take rank with the ighest schools o 
Boston Lethon,” “ee . ‘ oo lg 41/1€8 in college, when they will have at least four years of law, medicine, and theology. It will in no sense attempt 
This special drill in forming Imbits of study, and then think | : f th 1 Schools, but will ox le. 
Book Table, 42! how im ortant it is that something be done for those who|* do the work o the Normal Se PP 
tional t to coll ment the work of the schools and colleges. The course 
Semi-Annual © tion of Wisconsin Teach 43/0 Not go to college. the 
Minnesota Superintendent, Bishop Vincent’s great Chautauqua movement is the| last two y ears, and will inelude 
rad Tenens ence of education, psychology, the science and art o 
State Teachers Association, 44/ only well-organized self-help, home-study means of 
teaching, and manual training in all its branches. The 
{ducational Intelligence, continuing study after leaving school, for those who are 
Publishers hool. This being |4egree of Bachelor of Pedagogy will be given those who 
4 to enter some college or training school. This being attain eminence in their studies. ‘Dr. 
i Magazines, ' 47/ the case, it is as ‘mportant to encourage youth who are to 
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: : a . better, but when it is impossible or impracticable for a| THE BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD FOR 1889, 
‘| DEVELor brains and grit in your teaching. 


youth to take anything better, then it is a benefit beyond 
estimate to insist that he take this for all there is in it for 
his benefit. Because of its size, becanse its founder and 
leaders are sreat men who have abundant income in other 
ways, because it has a great summer assembly at Chau- 
tauqua with forty branch assemblies, because it has been 
both a growth and a development,—it can afford to give 
more for the money than it could under any other cireum- 


KNOWLEDGE without practice is but half knowledge. 


Panis furnishes free textbooks and stationery to her 
125,000 children, 


THE public school is supported entirely by public 
money, for the public good. 


froma distance is so erroneous, that we will answer many t: 
of these inquiries. The Board consists of twenty-four ; t! 
members, one third of whom are reélected annually, the S 
time of service being three years. We give the Board as w 
it now stands, so Srouped that the term of office of the 4 in 
first expires next January, the second in two years, and . tic 
the third in three years : an 


We have no interest in this movement aside from a 


friendly acquaintance with and great confidence in, its Nahum Chapin Caroline E. Hastin q mi 
of the individual school, and the best teaching re uires ; ’ , 88, { 
leaders, but we believe it capable of great g00d, whenever — 
i f it 18 well-direeted locally, and no class of people get more Gerald Griffin, Richard J. Walsh’, q - 
Frep M. Camp BELL, president, and George J. Luckey ’| from it or do more through it than teachers, and we hope Jobn G. Blake C. M. Green ; = 
secretary, are preparing for a grand meeting in Washing- our readers who are unacquainted with it will send for] Russell J), Elliott, William A Mowry, 4 vis 
ton, March 6 to 9, its circulars and study the plan for themselves, and decide 
Ir the school-church question should explode in any | whether or not this '$ @ promising method of aiding the j ie 
other American city, Boston can give much wholesome pupils who are into life without further training Ne 
advice from experience, T. J. Emery, Solomon Schindler, ‘ pre 
. . i i le q 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, United States Commissioner C. Humphreys Winship q dec! 
of Education, caused the proceedings of the Superintend- MACBETH. For many years Boston was a small city territorially,— q alu: 
ents’ Department in Washington, last winter, to be printed East Boston and South Boston, only, being a part of the 
i) in full and widely circulated. He is the genius demanded by the times who can form city proper. In those days the school committee was ws b 
i, 2 character jn pupils through the agency of the every-day homogeneous, A few years since Roxbury was united desit 
Dr. T. M. Baruer 8 article upon “ Habit deserves studies. The best method in charaeter-building, we have! with Boston, and the School Board considerably enlarged ; dent 
| the attention it is Sure to attract. Those who heard his seen in high school work, was the teaching of « Macbeth” | and again, about fifteen years ago, Charlestown, West Dr. 


address at the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 


in a class in English literature in the Leominster (Mass. ) 
be pleased to have his positions thus completely and fully 


Roxbury, Dorchester, and Brighton were annexed, which 
greatly complicated the school system, and changes were 


Each scene was studied entirely. Incidentally, they 
studied the peculiarities of certain words and idioms, eus- 
toms and localities, but the end and aim of the lesson was 
the Purpose of the writer, or, better, the character-teach- 
ing of the scene, Tt was a character Study of the charac- 


Tar conclusion of the reports of the lectures by Dr. 
W. T. Harris wil] be found on the last column of page 
42, in this number. These six articles give the cream of 
of his psychological investigations, and we are having 
orders for the set entire. 

Wasutnaron’s BIRTHDAY has greater school _promi- 
| i nence each year, and we give two exercises jn the Jour- 
NAL of this week, and will] give two or three others next 
1h week. This will give variety from which to select, and 
time in which to prepare for their recitation. 


Mayor O'Brien, of Boston, in retiring from oftice 
took occasion, ungraciously, to censure the school com. 
mittee of the city for the expensiveness of the schools, 
To this President Williamson, of the school board, upon | clear the view given. 
retiring, replied most effectively by giving the facts show- There is a field for great work along high lines, if the 
ing conclusively that the city council had loaded upon the | best minds will select and teach those character 


Democratic party. The school committee ig nominated 
by several parties,—that is, this year the ward and city 
committee of the Democratie party nominated ; a special 


' ey ists put a ticket in the field, and a Committee of One 
scribe the changing condition and changed character of the Hundrediiiiso puta ticket in the field. But practically | 
actors, and quote the passages from the ‘eene which make| the issue is always between the two great par 


past fifteen years. Then it was costing $36.54 per pupil, ,tirely avoided by Securing the activity of the class. 
meluding every expense, building, ete.; in 1887 it is dents Soon dissipate such tendencies when they ta ; 
8 osting but $26.06, a direct saving of one third. Owing hand in the work. It is only when the teacher talks too They have o 


THERE is no first-class discipline that does not take 
effect and remain in effect in the teacher's absence. 
best ublie seh 
ous § 
| plish 
‘© present number, and fors 
methods of election were adopted. Ge 
ee For a long time there were no Politics in the School Engl 
Board, but with the election of Mayor Palmer, a few with 
years since, the committees were go appointed as racticg ties. 
to place the schools his 
“© several selections Thor 
‘rom each scene, but they were obliged to make their own rage 
hoice of couplets or lines, and to recite them in empha- re adm 
‘izing their -views of the character of the characters, We = BY the Republican | os 
ave so frequently heard Shakespeare studied merely to municipal convention to nominate a school board ; the and 
| the curiosities of Phraseolog or to | Citizens’ Committee appointed a committee of ve to iean 
[Sis oy a/make such nomination ; the Woman’. Plaed 
rs Asso 
1884 
frie 
Hominations of the Democratie 
Ward and City Committee have been unchallenged, if obtai 
, | practically bot they have never nominated a party ticket, adm 
OWN ara] sthening their ticket materially by adding | 
| most public-spirited and best-known men. his ¢ 
vays had the sub-committees of the Board of hh 
» “however, as to give them Practical con- the J 
1001s. him 
rganized this year by the unanimons choice him 
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publican, a graduate of Boston University and the Har- 
vard Law School; has been inthe State Senate; has been 
eight years onthe Board; escaped all complications in the 
Swinton-Travis excitement, through absence on account of 
ill-health ; is thoroughly respected by the old members, 
and will be very conservative in his policy of appointing 
the committees. At the first meeting of the present Board, 
under the lead of J. P. C. Winship, the policy of the 
new members was established regarding the committees, 
by enlarging the most- important so that the new mem- 
bers will have a fair representation. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Already the educational world is keenly alive to the 
necessities of the department of education. It is gratify- 
ing to note the universal regard for Commissioner Dawson, 
who came into office at an inopportune time, from an unex- 
pected quarter, without the training expected of one who 
leads the public school forces of the nation. He has been 
eminently wise in what he has said and in what he has 
left unsaid. He has been highly appreciative of the mag- 
nitude of the work and the responsibilities of the office. 
He has devoted himself to the internal affairs of the office 
with conscientious ardor; and should he depart at the 
end of his first term, his administration would take high 
rank in the department’s history. 

The only thought that he may not stay is in association 
with the fact that the incoming administration ought to 
develop the educational interests as they have not been 
developed hitherto, and in no position is it more impor- 
tant that the management be in the closest sympathy with 
the majority in Congress, as well as with the administration. 
So pleasant have been our relations with the office, that 
we join all who have had dealings with Colonel Dawson 
in expressing the universal personal regrets if his connec- 
tion is severed in the interests of a closer sympathy than 
any Democrat could have with a staunch Republican Ad- 
ministration. At a time when thousands of political wise- 
men have been guessing wildly at the Cabinet appointees 
for two months, without making the least headway in a 
single direction, it would be rank folly to prophesy who 
would occupy a position that will be practically at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of the Interior, who may come 
from the East, the West, the South, the Pacific Slope, 
New York, or the Northwest. Already several men are 
prominently mentioned, but many of them would promptly 
decline did they consider it more than a complimentary 
allusion. We speak incidentally and wholly upon our 
own responsibility of those who have been mentioned to 
us by a sufficient number of persons to indicate a genuine 
desire for their appointment. Dr. W. T. Harris has ar- 
dent advocates, because of his distinction asa philosopher ; 
Dr. E. E. White was early mentioned because of his vari- 
ous successes, notably in Cincinnati, where he has accom- 
plished unprecedented legislative and administrative re- 
forms. 

Genefal T. J. Morgan is presented by friends in New 
England, the South, and West, because of his familiarity 
with various phases of educational work and varied abili- 
ties. Hosts of personal and professional friends rejoice in 
his prominence, and will aid in his advocacy. Hon. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, is being urged for the position with 
rapidly increasing ardor, because of his executive and 
administrative ability. He lifted educational journalism 
to a plane upon which it had not been before his day, 
and upon which it will ever remain. He took the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction from the winding-sheets, and 
placed royal robes upon it, and the National Educational 
Association bears annual testimony to his leadership in 
1884. 

” The last two are being ardently advocated by earnest 
friends. Following them are many whom we will merely 
mention, as we have assurances that most of them are not 
obtainable if desired. William E. Sheldon’s success in 
administrative matters at Chicago, and the appreciation 
manifest at San Francisco, have led many to champion 
his cause ; but he early and emphatically declined any use 
of his name. Dr. A. P. Marble’s present presidency of 
the National, together with the ardor of his friends, giv: 
him a prominence that only needs his consent to mak 
him boom. Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria 
Tll., because of local success and his grand management o 


the Washington meeting a year ago, has a general and 
genuine movement in his favor. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York City, has 
risen in educational prominence faster than any other 
man in the past three years, and there are those who 
prophesy his appointment. Prin. E. H. Cook, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., is warmly advocated for the place. He has 
put a vigor into his professional life that many New 
Yorkers think would specially fit him for national leader- 
ship. Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, has a 
collegiate record, Congressional acquaintance, oratorical 
skill, and supervisory experience that give him promi- 
nence. Supt. 8. T. Dutton, as one of the most genuinely 
successful city superintendents in the country, is the choice 
of a large part of the younger element. We doubt not 
other men are in the. field, but these are the only ones to 
whom our attention has been called. From this list no 
mistake could be made. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Wm. E. Barrett, editor and publisher of the Boston Advertiser, 
and practically the founder of the Record, was elected Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by a unanimous vote. He is but 
thirty years of age, and but ten years out of Dartmouth College. 
He was in the House last year, and to his energy was due the appro- 
priation of $40,000 to be divided among the rural towns for the in- 
creased pay of teachers. In the appointment of his committees he 
won much praise. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, founder and for many years editor 
and proprietor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, was appointed 
House chairman of the Committee on Education, a position for 
which he is peculiarly well adapted. Hearings have already begun 
before his committee, and it is safe to say that educational matters 
will be at the front, and that the reports of the committee will be 
very generally accepted by the House. 

Joshua H. Davis, for twenty-five years superintendent of schools 
in Somerville, is also upon the Committee on Education and upon 
another important committee. Rugg, for many years principal of 
the New bedford High School, was urged to accept a place upon 
that committee, but for personal reasons preferred the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Federal Relations and the Committee on 
Harbors. 

Clarke University of Worcester, of which G. Stanley Hall is 
president-elect, has also chosen W. P. Lombard of Boston, assist- 
ant professor of physiology; E. C. Sanford, Ph.D., of Baltimore, 
instructor in psychology ;* and H. H. Donaldson, Ph.D., of Balti- 
more, assistant professor in neurology. 

The Franklin School Association, —G. Putnam, principal,— 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the connection of Miss Cath- 
erine TI. Simons with the school, last evening at Berkeley Hall, 
where delightful exercises were held with appreciative addresses 
and a beautiful testimonial, of which I will speek more at length 
next week. 

The Brimmer School Association, —Q,. E. Dickerman, principal, 
—banqueted at Young’s Hotel, on the 9th inst., with one hundred 
and twenty-five at the tables. W. C. Ulman was president, and 
addresses were made by Mayor Hart, Mr. Dickerman, E. B. Young, 
J. F. Emery, W. P. Jones, T. H. Wason, C. J. Prescott, and C, 
T. Symmes. The resolutions upon the late Joshua Bates were 
highly appropriate. Robert P. Gould is president for the coming 
year. 

L. G. Bates of the Emerson School, and W. A. Lenihan of the 
Lyman School have resigned. The following appointments have 
been made: M. P. Crosby, Mt. Vernon district; C. M. Walsh, 
Andrew district; M. H. Ham, Gaston district; A. G. Hyde and 
S. L. Sweeney, Lincoln district. 

Rev. Asa Bullard, the historic Sunday School leader, graduated 
from Amherst in 1828, and received the first Kellogg prize in 
oratory ever given. His widow has presented this prize to the 
college library. The New York Alumni of Amberst recently 
dined at Dalmonico’s. 

President Warren of Boston University recently gave an address 
to the students upon ‘ Decisions Before a Thorough Review of 
Faets,’’ recently.——Supt. T. M. Balliet of Springfield delivered 
the graduating address at the Westfield State Normal School. 

WARREN WINTHROP, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


EpwARD J. StImMoNS AGAIN MADE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BoaARD OF EpUCATION—FACTIONS IN THE 
BoaR® OPENLY SHOWN. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. |] 
New York, Jan. 10, 1889. 


The first meeting of the board of Education has been looked 
forward to with interest because of the unusually large number of 
new members. Commissioner W. A. Cole and Miles O’Brien are 
the only members, whose term expired with the year, who are re- 
turned. 

President Simmons was re-elected to the presidency, a position 
he has held since U. S. District Attorney Walker left it. Mr. 
MeMallin will still sit on the step below the presidential dais, 
and read the minutes, and venerable Mr. Auditor Davenport on 
whom the “‘ radicals’’ spent their fatile guns of opposition last year, 
was permitted his opposition without battle. Commissioner Webb 


in nominating Mr. Cole in opposition to Mr. Simmons read quite a 
paper telling the commissioners what was and what was not true of 
themselves, labelling the element that has been distinguishing itself 


ing the t year by protesting against every re-election a8 not 
of but ‘There is,’’ he said, very 
decided difference of opinion among the commissioners as to how 
our schools should be managed. There are two parties in the 
voard. One is satisfied with School Su rintendent Jasper and 
nis methods, and the other is not, We who are not satisfied will 


certainly strive to do away with the existing evils. ‘The conserv- 
atives, as shown by Simmons’ votes, are Commissioners Guggen- 
heimer, Purdy, Vermilye, Traud, Devoe, Seligman, Gallaway, 
Holt, and Haunt. Mr. Schmidt, who also voted for the re-election, 
has defined himself with the other side during the excitement of 
the past two weeks, and although his vote is regarded as the piv- 
otal one of the election, it is not safe, perhaps, to name him as on 
either side. 

either side. 

Those who voted for the “reform’’ president were Commission- 
ers Sprague, Webb, Kuhne, O’Brien, Peaslee, Mrs. Agnew, Miss 
Dodge, and the new woman member,— Mrs. Sarah Powell,—who 
was appointed by ex Mayor Hewitt when Mrs. Rice declined to 
serve. Mr. Sawyer, another new Hewitt appointee, voted blank. 

Mr. Traud, who was one of the retiring members whom Mayor 
Hewitt did not re-appoint, was sent back by Mayor Grant, who 
named him yesterday morning to fill the place of Dr. Wm. H. 
Welsh, who retires on account of ill health. 

Immediately after the elections a unanimous vote was given for 
the continuance of the special committee of eight on School Methods 
and Administration, which is devoted to waging the war of reform. 

At the next meeting consideration will be given to the distribution 
of the $4,079,008.86 given by the Board of Appointment. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 


THIS AND THAT. 


The possible stands by us ever fresh, 
Fairer than aught which any life hath owned. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


— Rev. Dr. Burdett Hart has given $6,388 to Yale College for 
general use in the academic department. 

— The Bostonian Society has received a gift of the old printing- 
press formerly owned by Benjamin Franklin. 

— Lord Coleridge has collected $35,000 for the widow and 
daughters of Matthew Arnold. 

— Greece has six normal schools, which have in late years sup- 
plied over 3,000 teachers. 

— Miss Dickens has written a chapter on her father, which will 
appear in Mrs, Kitton’s forthcoming book, entitled Charles Dickens 
by Pen and Pencil. 

— Only four of the sovereigns of England have attained an age 
exceeding that of Queen Victoria, They were, Elizabeth, who 
was 7); George II., 77; George III., 82; and William IV., who 
was 72 years old, 

— A Trade School for colored boys and girls is to be opened in 
Philadelphia shortly. The boys will be taught carpentering, and 
the girls dressmaking. 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes affirms, that of all literary men 
of anything like his age he can spin a top most artistically,—and 
generally in a manner most calculated to win the respect of a small 
boy. 

— Shakespearian students will be interested to know that by the 
will of the late J. O. Halliwell Phillips, the New York Shakespeare 
Society comes into possession of his immense collection of block cuts 
of Elizabethan and Shakespearian devices, maps, plans, charts, and 
ornaments, which he had collected in the course of his forty years 
of research, 

— Among the gifts which Whittier invariably receives on his 
birthday is a barrel of pitch-pine kindlings from the Whittier Col- 
ored School at Tuscaloosa, Ala. The kindlings this year were ac- 
companied by two photographs,—one, of the 200 children compos- 
ing the school; and the other, of the children in the act of voting 
their thanks to the poet. 

— B. G. Northrop, who was disabled by an accident two months 
since, resumed work this week, lecturing in Phillips Academy, 
Andover; Bradford Academy; Lasell Seminary, Auburndale; 
and the Lyman School, Westboro’. He will lecture chiefly in 
schools in the East this winter, not yet being strong enough to re- 
sume his long lecture trips in the West and South. 
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NOTES. 
— The editor promises that the JOURNAL shall not only maintain 
its present standing during the year upon which we have just entered, 
but shall in every way be greatly improved, Will not every reader of 
the paper assist us by recommending it to some fellow-teachers who 


may not know of its merits ? 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing . 
designations o, 4to, 8vo, little indi 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, — the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A Comprere Grapep Course EnGLish GRAMMAR 
AND ComposiTION. By Benjamin Y. Conklin. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 206 pp., 7x5. 

This is a working grammar by a working man. The author has 
with remarkable skill focused the book so as to be equally adapted 
to the natural development of language knowledge on the of 
the pupil, and uniformly suggestive to the teachers. e has 
combined the art of facilitating the better every-day use of the 
used by 

ers. 

It is at once a teacher’s manual, a classroom textbook, a guide to 
culture, and an extensive reference book. With the hand of a 
master, the author has succeeded without repetition in keeping be- 
fore the pupil what he has already learned, by furnishing practice 
that combines many known things with each new fact or process 

The method is inductive, being based npon the development of 
the sentence. Each lesson presents one new idea and connects it 
through practice with every related idea previously learned. There 
is abundance of language work without tedionsness, and enough 
"a for parsing and analyzing without unduly idolizing them. 

rocesses in analysis and synthesis are so woven that the pupil ac 
quires the knowledge of the structure of the sentence while attain- 
pone to use lan 

he key-note of the book is to make children, think, and do. 

It is loyal to the ‘‘ object method,’ without any of the vague and 
vicious tendencies that have so often humiliated thoughtful men. 
A glance at the first lesson wil) indicate the principle of the book. 
Five questions are asked about something they see, hear, feel, taste, 
smell ; and then the simple statement is made, ‘‘ Things are called 
objects.’’ Several objects are then specified, of which we learn by 
each of the senses, and then questions asked as to in how many of 
these ways they may learn about an orange, a clock, etc. Objects 
such as anger, joy, wisdom, memory are also developed by ques- 
tions, to show that some objects are not perceived by the senses. 

The names of the chapters will show the unfolding of the sub- 
ject: Names, Nouns, Sentences, Verbs, A Composition Lesson, 

he Declarative Sentence, The Interrogative Sentence, The Im- 
perative Sentence, The Exclamatory Sentence. 

In the development of the parts of speech the following device 
is used to impress upon the child that any word ever written or 
spoken could be placed in some one of eight groups. 


PARTS OF SPEECH, 


Nouns.| Pro- | Adjec-| Verbs.{| Ad- | Conjunc-\Prepo. | Interjec 
nouns tives. verbs. tions. 

Joseph jump 

horse awim 

street run 

man sing 

tree cry 

ltable walk 


Thus, in various ways, the author specially emphasizes great 
truths which when merely memorized leave no impression. here 
are numerous outlines for composition lessons of which the follow- 
ing is illustrative : 

ORANGES, 
{ What are they ? 
Climate where raised. 
Where obtained. 


Description. + Color. 
oily. 
ulp: soft, juicy, sweet. 
Parts. Seeds : numerous, in center. 
Cells: tough, contain seeds. 
| Use: food, uncooked. 


Those who place all analyzing and parsing underthe ban will 
have no use for this book, for the author, much as he depends upon 
synthesis, not only believes in parsing and analyzing, but in diagram- 
ing. We find noexamples of false syntax to be corrected, but an al- 
most endless number of sentences with blanks wherever there is 
temptation to use the wrong word; this accomplishes all that false 
syntax accomplishes, apparently, with none of its faults. 

The composition element of the book is fully developed. After 
illustrating and explaining the use of certain easily misused words, 
they are put in contrast, as in the following instance : 

Whose boat did you borrow ? 

What book has mother ? 

Which boy will open the window ? 

When will John’s father return ? 

How will the miner crush the quartz ? 

Why did you start so soon ? 

Whose, , and which are interrogative adjectives, because th 
are used in asking questions, as well as to modify the nouns wi 
which they are used 

When, how and why are interrogative adverbs, because they are 
adverbs used in asking questions, as well as to modify the verbs in 
the sentences in which they are used. 


Tue Criticat Periop or American History. 1783- 
1789. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 368 pp. 8x54. Price, $2.00. 

The author of ‘‘ Myths and Mythmakers,”’ ‘* Outlines of Cosmic 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” *‘ The Destiny of 
Man,’’ etc., has secured his concourse of readers for his latest and, 
what doubtless some of his patriotic countrymen will conceive to be, 
his most important work hitherto. ‘‘1 am uneasy and apprehen- 
sive, more so than- during the war,’’ wrote Jay to Washington in 
June, 1786, midway between the treaty of ’83 and the adoption of 
the Constitution, which confession of a statesman the author has 
placed upon his title-page. For himself he offers the opinion in 
which he will be by no means alone, that it was the work done in 
those early years which created a federal nation capable of endur- 
ing the storm and stress of our civil war, happily so soon followed 
by a wonderful harmony that we may well receive as the index of 
such a stride toward the ultimate pacification of mankind as was 
never made before. The worst feature in the historic period under 
recall appears to have been the absence of a sentiment of union 
and consequent danger of anarchy. European rulers and states- 
men, whether hostile or friendly, had little faith in the stability of 
the Union, and argued from analogies that certain existing condi- 
tions, such as the extent of coantry from Maine to Georgia, would 


archy. As to local jealousies and antipathies, Mr. Fiske charac- 
terizes them as a wretched inheritance from that far-off time when 
the clan system prevailed over the face of the earth — evanescent 
survivals from the universal primitive warfare. He considers the 
military weakness of the government, the scheme for making 
Washington king, the driving of Congress from Philadelphia by 
mutinous soldiers, the barbarous superstitions of the Middle Ages 
concerning trade which are still rife, the failure of American dip- 
lomacy and credit, the financial distress, all going to justify his 
choice of the title of his book. Then beams of the light of a bet- 
ter day begin to be thrown athwart the gloom. Massachusetts, as 
the sixth state, ratifies the Constitution; and a pleasant figure is 
contained in the plain fact that, on the day of the sitting of the 
convention in the Boston meeting-house, ‘‘ the long lane past it had 
a turning and became Federal street.” The closing pages are 
given to a glowing account of the first presidential election and the 
inauguration of George Washington. 


Tue Conversation Metuop ror READING, 
AND WRITING FRENCH. By Edmond Gastineau, pe = Grad- 
uate of the Université (Paris), and Principal of the Conversation 
School of New York. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
mao & Co. 528 pp., 7}. x5. Price, $2.00 
In view of the ever-increasing amount of knowledge, the outlook 

for learners would be simply dismaying were it not for improved 
methods, of which this textbook is aun example. Some one has 
stated that no better grammarians are graduated from our schools 
at the present time than were the students of Murray’s dry little 
‘* English Grammar,” in use in New England schools during the 
first third of the century. This may be true in the main, but it 
proves nothing when we consider the vastly expanded curriculum of 
today; one who should stand up for this *‘ good old-times ”’ teach- 
ing would rival the western farmer who should attack his eighty- 
acre wheat-field with a hand-sickle. Locke is only one of a thou- 
sand who have bewailed the “‘ drudgery of grammar,’ yet it is in- 
dispensable to the perfect knowledge of a language acquired in the 
classroom ; any device for achieving the end by means more 
facile, is a boon to the young men and young women whose school- 
life is burdened with numerous branches of study. A textbook by 
a successful instructor is always worthy of consideration, as presum- 
ably the fruit of experience and well-tested methods. In the pres- 
ent instance this is emphatically true. After a careful examination 
of Gastineau’s method with the French, we can commend it with- 
oat reservation for use in schools and for self-study. The system 
of pronunciation, based on Websterian equivaleats, includes new 
and important devices. Grammatical rules and exercises are re- 
tired to the latter portion of the book, while from the outset the 
pupil is supplied with sentences in common use, coupled with their 
translation and pronunciation, so that they may be readily memor- 
ized and turned to account, These are rehearsed in colloquial ex- 
ercises, and when mastered are analyzed and inserted into other 
forms of expression. In brief, the method here adopted is the 
nearest approach to that which a person follows in a foreign land, 
when surrounded by those who speak only the foreign tongue. Not 
single words so much as sentences and perfect idiomatic forms strike 
the ear, and immediately the learner has something practical at 
command, In this way Henry Schliemann learned to speak mod- 
ern Greek in six weeks. 

A History or Greece, From tHe Earvisst Crvini- 
ZATION TO THE IONIAN REVOLT. By Evelyn Abbott, M A., 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. New York: G. P. 
Patpam’s Sons. 553 pp., 84. x54,—top gilt. Price $2.00. 
While it is not to be expected that the historian of to-day can 

add to the existing records of Greek history, yet as if his work were 

another portrait of an immortal. he may be able so to present fam- 
iliar features as to reveal new phases of character, and probably 
modify the estimate based upon the treatment of the same by others. 

That which Professor Abbott has achieved prima facie, is an intel- 

ligible and impartial rendering of Greek civilization within a lim- 

ited compass, without obvious attempt to throw light on old obscari- 

ties, or the assumption of being wise above what is written already 
on a different projection. 

The first Greek historian of whom we have an account is Epho- 
rus, who lived in the fourth century before Christ; then followed 
Androtian, Philochorus, and others. Readers by comparing Plu- 
tarch in the Lives with Thucydides and Herodotus in descriptions 
of the Sumian war and the battle of Plataea, for example, and 
finding how unreconcilable are their statements, will appreciate a 
chief difficulty that has had to be met by later searchers after truth 
in one of the most fruitful and interesting fields of the world, and 
will take up the present volume with earnest self-congratulation 
that its author has brought his ripe scholarship and critical judg- 
ment to so important a task. 

Studies in Greek origin, mythdlogy, language, the barbarous rites 
which appear to have been the entailment of a preceding race, are 
greatly assisted and enriched by modern archwological discoveries, 
on which due consideration is bestowed in these pages. The book 
is intended for those who are acquainted with the outlines of 
the subject, and have some knowledge of the Greek language. It 
is the author's purpose in a second part to bring down the history 
to the end of the Peloponnesian War. 


Curque Book or THe Bank or Farrn. By C. H. 
Spurgeon. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son, 370 pp., 
74x 5. Price, $1.50. 

This compilation of some of Mr, Spurgeon’s helpful sayings is a 
good ‘' leisure-minute’’ book to be kept at hand that one may 
catch inspiration or rest from its contents when there is no time to 
read long chapters. Each page is headed by a scriptural text and 
the comments upon it close at the foot. The Cheque Book is a val- 
uable Christmas gift, for it can be drawn upon all through the year, 
and will never fail the user. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Books and Libraries and Other Papers ; by James ; 
price, 15 cents. Bostun: Houghton, Mifflin avo. mbencanneres. 

Manual Training in Elementary Schools for Boys (Part 1); by A. 
Sluys; edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: Industrial 

emoiselle ange (Terre de France); by F : 

price, 60 cents Boston: Sarl Schoenhof, 

Suggestive Questions in Geography; Suggestive Questions in Arith- 
metic ; Suave Opening Exercises; and Suggestive Questions in 
Language; by W. M. Giffin, A.M. New York: Teacher’s Pub. Co. 

The Buyers’ Guide through Germany and Bohemia. Berlin: Julius 
Fleischmann. 
by “ Rita”; price, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry; by John D. Runkle; 
—-Allen & Greenough’s Latin revised and 
B. Greenough & 8. L. Kittredge; price, $1.35. — A Textbook of Gen- 
eee Aeroeomy 3 by Charles A. Young, Ph.D.; price, 2.50. Boston : 

Cymbeline; by William Shakespeare; : 

y ; price, 10cents. New York: 


The Story of Lemaeione | by Maurice Thompson; price, $1.50, Bos 


necessitate the breaking up of the states, or else a resort to mon-'ton; D. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Pror. Harris’ Costing LECTURE BEFORE THE Boston 
UNIVERSITY — THE PsycHOLOGY OF MATHEMATICS, Ais- 
THETICS, AND Eruics. — AN EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING 
AND CLOSELY THOUGHT DISCOURSE. 


(Concluded.) 


Higher than regularity is the idea of symmetry. Regularity ex- 


presses only the empirical perception of the nature of sel f-conscious- 
ness and reason. There is a subject opposed to itself as object. 
Antithesis is not simple repetition, but opposition, The identity is 
therefore one of symmetry, instead of regularity. Symmetry con- 
tains and expresses identity under difference. The two hands corre- 
spond, but are not repetitions of the same. It isa mark of higher 
wsthetic culture to prefer symmetry to regularity. It indicates a 
deeper feeling of the nature of the divine. To us the idols of 
ancient peoples, with their faces and arms on both the front and 
back of their bodies in order to make them symmetrical, seem 
hideous, but it was the taste for symmetry which produced them. 

Harmony is the object of the highest culture of taste. Regular- 
ity and symmetry are so mechanical io their nature that they afford 
only remote symbols of reason in its concreteness. Harmony is free 
from their mechanical suggestions, but it possesses in a greater de- 

e the qualities which gave them their charm. The unity of 
armony is not merely of sameness or correspondence, but a unity 
of adaptation to end or purpose. Freedom must be expressed in 
art. The Apollo Belvedere has no symmetry of arrangement in 
its limbs, and yet the disposition of each suggests a different dispo- 
sition of another in order to “— some conscious act upon 
which the mind of the god is bent. ere the human form, with 
its lack of regularity and symmetry, becomes beautiful. The hu- 
man body is adapted to the expression of conscious will, and this is 
freedom. Perfect subordination of the body to the will is grace- 
fulness. When the soul is not at ease, awkwardness takes the 
place of gracefulness. The awkward person does not know what 
to do with his hands or arms. He chews a stick or bites a cigar in 
order to have something to do with the facial muscles, or twirls a 
cane, or twists his watch chain, or thrusts his hands into his pock- 
ets in order to have some use for them which will restore his feeling 
of ease in his . 

The Greek religion made beauty the essential feature of the idea 
of the divine, bat it does not go beyond beauty. Christianity 
reaches beyond beauty to holiness. Professor Harris at this point 
analyz-d the essential featares of the Greek religion as expressed 
in their national games and leading to the development of Greek 
art. The statues at first were of gods and demigods exclusively, 
and they are wonderfal, not so much for their truth to nature, as 
for their ‘‘ classic repose.’’ But the repose is of the soul, not a 
physical repose. The repose in all is of voluntary self-restraint, 
not the absence of vital energy. 

The Greek was superior to other heathen religions. The Hindoo 
worshiped an abstract unity, devoid of all form, which he called 
Brahma. His idea of the divine is defined as the negation, not 
only of everything in nature, but also everything human. His re- 
ligion was a pantheism which worships a negative might which de- 
stroys everything. There can be no hope for any individuality ac- 
cording to this belief. 

The closing portion of Professor Harris’ lecture discussed the 
freedom of the will, a freedom which, in reply to a question from 
his audience, he positively maintained. The center of psychology, 
he said, is the principle of self-activity, which is found to be the 
presupposition of all causality, change, and motion. Ordinary 
**common sense ’’ is in the habit of contemplating all objects as 
things having environments, Its stage of thought is crudest and 
most elementary. It is not able to conceive forces and relations. 
It is a distinct elevation above this standpoint when the thinker is 
able to see dependence, relativity, and causal action and reaction as 
the essential basis of reality. He looks beyond dead results to 
living forces. This habit of mind is becoming prevalent among 
specialists in modern science, such as Cuvier, Lyell, Agassiz, and 
Darwin, who learn to see each thing in the perspective of its 
history. This second stage of thinking leads up to a third 
stage which regards all things as manifestations of self-ac- 
tivity, as revelations of the supreme divine self-activity. The 
second stage of thinking is pantheistic, in so far as it looks upon 
all objects in the world as mere dependent beings necessitated by 
others, and these again by others. Pantheism makes all created 
beings shadows of an absolute which possesses no qualities or attri- 
butes. But such an absolute is an absolute nothing. The Absolute 
is conceived as that which has no relations, and this is the fallacy 
of pantheism. 

Creation reveals its Creator. Self-activity can be revealed only 
in self-activities. Plant and animal life reveal self-activity. Hu- 
man consciousness is self-activity in the form of free and immortal 
personality. The so-called freedom of the will belongs to the 
highest degree of self-activity. Persons who are in the second 
stage of thinking cannot conceive of freedom of the will, but regard 
everything as necessitated. Their favorite argument in defence 
of their position is based upon the necessity of the strongest mo- 
tive. But a motive is only the conception of a desirable possibility. 
A possibility is not an existence, but only an idea in the mind 
which the mind originates by its own activity. The mind creates the 
motive by its thinking activity, and creates also its realization by 
its will activity, and hence is doubly creative, doubly free. To say 
that a motive constrains the will is the same as to say that some- 
thing acts before it exists. The motive, a mere Bien without reality, 
acts upon the will and causes it to produce a reality for it,—a pos- 
sibility constrains a reality (the will) tochange it (the possibility, 
the motive) into a reality. 

Again, it is a logical necessity that the totality must be self- 
active and free. Human institutions (family, society, state, and 
church) are founded in the interest of true freedom. "The capacity 
for substantial freedom, through combination of the individual 
with the race, points toward immortality. The perfection of the in- 
dividual is attained in proportion to bis acquirement of the wisdom 
of the race, and his realization of it in his own life. Each life is 
in part vicarious; each lives for the benefit of all, and all for each 
The ideal of human life is revealed in this: iofinite combination of 
humanity extending through an infiaitive fature of immortal life ; 
growth in the image of the Personal God through membership in 
the infinite, invisible church. The principle of grace is realized in 
human institutions. By social combination each gives his individ- 
ual mite to the whole, and receives in turn the aggregate gift of 
him rich by an infinite return. 

oug ilosophy can e 10 she can procure for us 
God, freedom, and immortality.’’ 


— When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 


That tells us whence these treasures are supplied. 
—~Wilham Cowper, 
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OUR UNION. 


BY C. B. PERCIVAL. 


SCENE: Room decorated with flags ; thirteen boys 
and girls personating the original states. 


Cuorus.— 


We represent OuR UNION 
In the days when it was young, 
When first the song of Freedom 
By new-made states waa sung,— 
That freedom we so dearly bought, 
Which we so dearly prize, 
Freedom which made a little one 
To mighty stature rise. 
New Hampshire.— 
I'm of the Hampshire family, 
My Christian name is New, 
My aged sire ne’er left the shade 
Of English elm and yew. 
Upon my right lives Mr. Maine, 
ith lakes and forests spread, 
A jolly fellow he would be 
ut for a cold i’ the head. 
+ Vermont, kind-hearted, rather green, 
Dwells on the other side, 
And has some mountains on a string, 
In which he takes great pride. 
But there! they haven’t all that’s mine, 
My granite and my slate ; 
Outrivaled I can’t be in those 
By any other State. 
But if [ were to brag, ’twould be 
Of Mt. Washington and Co, 
The great chief and his body-guard, 
Each helmeted with snow. 


Massachusetts. — 


Massachusetts! what a name 
To foist upon a lad! 
When Mother England gave it me, 
Perhaps ’twas all she had. 
New Hampshire, neighbor on the north, 
Rhode Island southerly, 
Do glory in their double names, 
And fine view of the sea. 
Great rapture of the sea, indeed, 
The Granite State must know ; 
Why, the tide he touches only 
With the tip of his great toe! 
If I were tall as he is, 
I'd knock a hole in Maine, 
I’d harl my boulders at bim 
And claim more coast,—that's plain. 
I don’t boast much of beauty, 
For I’ve got a turn-up nose ; 
Bat it’s a place for hook and line, 
Where the cod lover goes. 
they are golden, 
y marble veins are vast, 
et what I glory most in 
Is a historic past. 
A century and more ago, 
In seventeen seventy-three, 
I made for Mother England 
That wondrous cup of tea. 
Three hundred chestfals,—think of it! 
And forty chestfuls more, 
I put all that great ‘‘ drawing ”’ 
In the water by my shore. 
The Old Lady did not like it, 
Though I tried to make it strong ; 
She said I was extravagant, 
And had done very wrong. 
But I never was a favorite, 
My mother never smiled 
On me with half the tenderness 
She should on such a child. 


Connecticut. — 
It’s always been a mystery 
I never could undo, 
Why [ was named Connect-icut, 
Instead of Cut-in-two ; 
For cut in two I surely am, 
By a river long and wide, 
And all my southern border 
Is washed by salt sea tide. 
Because I’m blest with water-power, 
It seems to be my fate 
To work and work, from morn till night, — 
Work early and work late. 
Sewing machines for women, 
And shoes for girls to wear, 
Boots for the boys to tramp in, 
Clocks that need no repair, 
All sorts of Yankee notions, 
And nutmegs formed of wood,— 
These hint at manufactures 
Of mine, which must be good. 
Rhode Island.— 
I’m not as large and pompous 
As some members who are here ; 
Sometimes they call me ‘‘ Dwarfy,’’ 
And sometimes ‘* Baby dear.’’ 
But my right name is Rhode Island, 
And I would say to all, 
That precious goods are often 
Pat up in parcels small. 
en Massachusetts sent her son 
An exile far to roam, 
I weleomed Roger Williams 
To my fireside and home. 
Twas be who gave our city 
The name of Providence, 
In gratitude to God, who'd been 
His refuge and defence. 
Just see! I have two capitals, 
A tiny state like me! 
& This Providence and Newport, 
Fair city of the sea. 
* In loving peace with all the world, 
Content with small dorain, 
| hold as much trae happiness 
Aé.one gtate can contain, 


New York.— 


I’ve a favored situation, 
A difference it makes ; 
On my north and western boundaries 
Are two extensive lakes, 
Between which flows Niagara,— 
There's a wonder of the world, 
The Falls whose mighty waters 
O’er rocks are wildly hurled. 
Eight lovely lakes in cluster 
I wearjupon my heart, 
They are jewels set in emerald 
In the highest style of art. 
On my east, beyond the mountains, 
Champlain‘in beauty lies, 
A laver of New England, 
A mirror of the skies. 
The Adirondack fastness 
The source of Hudson keeps; 
The river walled by Highlands, 
A water highway sweeps. 
Just where it joins the ocean, 
On island long and wide, 
Is my own namesake city,— 
New York, her people's pride. 
My motto is ‘‘ Excelsior,’”’— 
Pee — to excel ; 
with brigbt hopes and prospects 
I bid you, friends, farewell. 


New Jersey.— 


I’m New Jersey, at your service, 
You've doubtless heard of me, 
I occupy a patch of ground 
Down by the sounding sea. 
I raise the choicest peach 
To be found in any land ; 
For my soil is very fertile 
Though it is mostly sand. 
My northern hills, I’ll mention, 
Have ores within their breast, 
Among my manufactures 
Is china of the best. 
When I was but an infant 
They called me Netherlands ; 
A ruler came from England, 
And one of his demands 
Was that I, his new possession, 
Should bear another name ; 
He called me after Jersey Isle, 
The place from which he came. 


Pennsylvanta,— 


In sixteen hundred eighty-one 
To me said William Penn,— 
** These sylvan lands shall be for me, 
And for my noble men.”’ 
So Pennsylvania I was called,— 
Or Penn’s woods, either name ; 
And over sea from England 
Numbers of Quakers came. 
Their kindly ways and gentle speech 
Soon made them friends with all, 
Then to the banks of Delaware 
_ . Marecbed Indians straight and tall, 
And held a royal conference, 
And smoked the pipe of peace ; 
‘** My friends,”’ said Penn, *‘ we’re of one blood, 
Let wars between us cease.’’ 
** While rivers roll and sun doth shine, 
I and my Indian men 
Will keep faith,’’ said the chieftain, 
“* With those like William Penn.”’ 
And from the hour he made it 
The red men kept their vow, 
= never harmed a Broad-brim 
ho called one ‘‘ thee’’ and “‘ thou.”’ 
Then England taxed her colonies 
* And held an iron sway, 
Until we said we would be free, 
And that without delay. 
The time was seventeen seventy-six. 
A morning in July, 
We signed a declaration 
To be free, or else to die. 
The bell rang out, in brazen joy, 
O’er hills and prairies vast ; 
And its echoes drew all people, 
When a hundred years were past, 
To old Philadelphia, 
here our freedom had its birth, 
To celebrate that glorious year 
With the nations of the earth, 


Delaware.— 

When I was but a youngling, 
As yet without a name, 

An Englishman,—Lord De la Ware, 
Across the waters came. 

The months were long and dreary, 
Since the vessel spread her sail, 

And all on board were weary, 
Each face was sad and pale. 

A storm was sweeping o’er them, 
Their ship creaked in the blast, 

Sick lay the gallant noble, 
His life was ebbing fast ; 

But he called unto his seamen, — 
‘* Take courage, lads, good cheer! 

We shal! harbor make to-morrow,— 
I’ve had a vision here.’’ 

That night they braved the tempest, 
Which with the dawning ceased, 

And when the welcome sun rose 
In the unclouded east, 

They found themselves between coasts, — 
Had entered on my bay ; 

They sang a song of thankfulness, 
And humbly knelt to pray. 

At midday they lay anchored, 
And joyful was their rest. 

But when the sun was setting 
With glory in the west, 

The closed eyes of the leader 
Beheld the heavenly shore,— 


And Delaware my name is, 


To cherish evermore, 


Maryland.— 
A river bounds me on the south, 
That winds now in, now out, 
As though which way it ought to go 
It an had a doubt. 
Bat finally % wider grows, 
Yet crooks in the same way, 
And after long wy 
Empties in Chesapeake Bay. 
This bay with picturesqueness 
Is full and running o’er, 
It sends a hundred littie bays 
Far up along its shore, 
To bring it news from meadows, 
From glens, from shady dells, 
Each messenger runs back and forth, 
As public gossip tells. 
For Mary, wife of Charles the First, 
They named me in my youth ; 
And Maryland will ever stand 
For liberty and truth, 
The other States have boasted 
Of wealth and prodacts great, 
But I would like to say to them 
That one, one only, State 
Gave for our Union’s capital 
A rib right from its 
’Tis the District of Columbia 
My honor is and pride. 
Virginia.— 
Virginia, bright and golden, 
amed for the ‘* Maiden queen,”’ 
Where poets love to linger, 
And artists paint the scene. 
The land to which, long time ago, 
The famous John Smith came, 
And nearly lost his scalp, instead 
Of finding wealth and fame. 
You remember Pocahontas, 
Who saved a white man’s life ? 
The flower of Indian maidens 
me a white man’s wife. 
You’ ve heard of Walter Raleigh ? . 
I’m'sorry,—yes, indeed, — 
He introduced tobacco, 
That vile and hurtful weed. 
Of late my sun was darkened 
From the cannon’s angry mouth, 
When there was deadly fighting 
Between the North and South.! 
Bat no more slavery for me, 
God has cleansed the guilty stain, 
His token is that all men live 
In peace and love again. 


North and South Carolina.— 
Two loving sisters, hand in hand 
Atlantic’s waves beside, 
Ours is the land of summer, 
All flowers, like a bride. 
We, too, have suffered trouble : 
There was the ‘‘ Model Great,”’ 
We were to learn how we must walk, 
And each step regulate 
By one hundred laws and twenty,— 
O what a wondrous plan! 
All cut and dried, believe it, 
By only one small man! 
Somehow we learned a language, 
England would tell you so, 
She asked, ‘‘ Will you pay your taxes ?’’ 
We loudly shouted, No.’’, 
She threatened to correct us 
If we should dare rebel ; 
A family quarrel followed, 
For us it ended well. 
Now taxes go to keep ourselves, 
We make our,own just laws, 
We are happy, free, and loyal, 
Ours is the nation’s cause. 


Georgia,— 

It was in seventeen seventy-three, 
The Mother sternly eaid, 

‘*People who cannot pay their debts 
My soil no more shall tread. 

In prison they shall lie, or find 
A home beyond the sea.”’ 

Then debtors big and little 
Hastened across to me. 

John Oglethorpe was leader made,— 
Well worthy,—of the band ; 

His policy was, first to win 
The red men of the land. 

He called them to a council 
In a green and sunny glade, 

And when they came, the chieftain 
On the ground before him laid 

The richest robe that buffalo 
For such good use could yield, 

On which, in native painting, 
Were an eagle and a shield. 

Standing erect and stately, 
The grand old sachem said,— 

‘“* By our Great and Mighty Spirit 
The pale-face has been led ; 

And we who know these forests 
As a mother knows her child, 

Give you a hearty welcome 
To a country free as wild.’’ 

’Tis sad! the white man drove the tribes 
From their old, beloved home, 

Tow’rd the sunset,—farther, farther ; 
In the West the remnants roam. 


Cuorvus.— 

Thirteen States in the Union ? 
Why, how the family’s grown! 

By oftentimes electing 
Another as our own, 

Till States just eight and thirty 
Compose this Union strong, 

And ten grand Territories 
Claim stateship will ere long. 

Oar Flag proclaims, in clustered stars 
Upon an azore field, 

‘*To Heaven we look, in God we trust, 


He is our strength and shield,”’ 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 
AT MADISON, DEC. 26, 27, 28, 1888, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 26. 


Business : Appointment of Committees. 

Committee on Enrollment: W. J. Brier, O. E. 
Wells, W. S. Axtell. Com. on Resolutions: 
Pres., G. S. Albee, J. H. Ackerman, Miss Tillie 
Rueb. Com. on Honorary Members: A. J. Hut- 
ton, I. N. Stewart, F. E. Chandler. 

Address: The Practical in Eduecation,’’ by 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Though 
not believing in figures as an adequate measure of 
the extent and efficiency of our school system, the 
speaker presented some statistics from the report 
of the Commassioners of Education for 1885 and 
1886 as tending to show the interest felt in educa- 
tion. Another evidence of this interest is found 
in the establishment of numerous chairs of peda- 
gogy and of State Normal Schools, and the vast 
number of educational publications. But liberal 
appropriations alone are not enough to insure the 
best education; thorough discussion as to ends to 
be sought must be had. The subject of practical 
education is attracting much attention, and many 
fallacies bave been eagerly adopted under the 
specious plea that the practica/ is attainable 
through the means they offer. We need to ask 
three questions at this point: (1) What is practi- 
cal education? (2) What is wanted? (3) 
How far are the demands of its advocates to be 
granted? We are apt to think that theory and 
practice are opposed to each other, bnt this is not 
true. Practice precedes theory, but cannot attain 
any considerable success without the aid of theory, 
which is a knowledge of those principles upon 
which practice must rest Anything that is theo- 
retically possible is practically possible. 
A definition of the term ‘‘ practical education ”’ 
is now possible. (1) Such an education deals with 
the applications of knowledge, but (2) it must in- 
clude a knowledge of principles. While a practi- 
cal education looks particularly to the applications 
of knowledge, we must guard against that concep- 
tion of it which is satisfied with mere mechanical 
proficiency, leaving the mental powers dormant. 
Equally short-sighted is the poliey which insists 
tbat mathematics and the sciences furnish a com- 
plete training, since our national life is so shifting 
that it is impossible to forecast the future occupa- 
tion of the schoolboy, and the education 
that best prepares him for manhood is, in 
the end, the practical education. In conclusion, 
Dr. Hinsdale quoted Goethe, to the effect that 
every one should strive to exercise the faculty of 
feeling. We should each day read a good poem or 
see a good picture and think at least a few reason- 
able thoughts. 


THURSDAY, A. M., Dec, 27. 


A resolution introduced at this time, and re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee, provided for 
the appointment of a committee to secure legisla- 
tion leading to a change in the constitution of the 
time of choosing state and county superintendents, 
the object being to free such elections, as far as 
possible, from partisan feeling. This resolution 
was subsequently reported on favorably, and the 
following committee was appointed: Pres, W. 
D. Parker, Prof. L. D. Harvey, Prin. G. A. 
Peckham, Prin. L. H. Clark, Prin. W. 
Hooper, and Supts. C. L. Harper and W. H. 
Millard. 

A resolution by Prof. S. Y. Gillan providing 
for the appointment of a committee of three mem- 
bers to confer with similar committees from the 
other states of the Upper Mississippi Valley rela- 
tive to the formation of an association comprising 
these states, was also reported on favorably, the 
committee consisting of Prof. S. Y. Gillan, Dr. J. 
W. Stearns, and Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

Functions of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, by Pres. W. D. Parker: The speaker pre- 
sented a printed table showing the vast amount of 
work thrown upon the department, summing up 
his paper in a set of resolutions given below. 

1. Appeals to the superintendents to be in writing, 
simply stating case without argument; the Superin- 
tendent to be permitted to return in the simplest 
form to those making the appeal the decision arrived 
at. Carried, 

2. Apportionment of school fund should be made 
more strictly under the time limit of schools taught by 
legally qualified teachers. Lost. 

3. Providing for an assistant to the state superin- 
tendent, whose —_ it shall be to inspect the free 
high schools. Carried. 

4. To revise and eye the school code and to 
issue a sufficient number of copies to supply all who 
desire the code. Carried. 

5. To authorize the department to issue such bul- 
letins as may seem desirable. Carried. 


(It is to be understood that the action taken by 
the Association is simply an expression of opinion. 
Principal O. E. Wells, of Appleton, likewise 
presented a report on the same subject, chargin 

the department with open neglect of the law provid- 
ing that the instruction given in the common 
schools shall be unsectarian, and shall be in the 
English language. He held that the public funds 
should be witbheld from schools not complying 
with this law. The schools are supported by di- 
rect tax, while most of the other state expenses are 
provided for by indirect tax, thus causing the tax- 
payers to regard the support of the public schools 
as a great and grievous burden. Mr. Wells made 
the astounding statement that the $3,000,000 bor- 
rowed by the general government from the school 
fund at the time of the civil war, and by it re- 
turned to the state at the close of the war, hed 
never been heard of since. It had not gone back 
to the school fund; it had not gone into the gen~- 
eral fund. What had become of it? Courses of 


study should be made by the superintendent and 
followed out in the high schools, The vunty en» 
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perintendents should be given the power to settle 
trifling disputes. 

Presidents Salisbury and Albee believed that 
much of the jadicial work of the department 
should be turned over to the attorney-general. 

Assistant Superintendent Chandler said that the 
duties of the state superintendent were chiefly ad- 


visory, not executive, and that all cases of viola-' 


tion of laws had been investigated. He defended 
his course in not visiting the high schools. 

** Relation of District Schools to High Schools,’’ 
by Principal W. J. Hoskins: The country school 
of to-day does not compare well with the country 
school of twenty years ago. ‘There is more of uni- 
formity but less of real power. This retrogression 
may be more apparent than real, since the city 
schools have made such advancement that the 
country schools seem to bave fallen behind. The 
multiplication of high schools has resulted in 
taking from the rural schools the best of their 


upils. 
Prof. W. F. Allen changed the title of his paper 
go as to make it read: *‘ Preparation for the En- 
glish Course,’”’ and confined himself to the amount 
and quality of instruction in English literature and 
in general history required for entrance to the 
university. The eadhing of ancient history is 
comparatively simple, because one nation predomi- 
nated in the different epochs,—the Oriental na- 
tions, then Greece, then Rome. The history of 
more recent nations really dates from the fall of 
the western Roman Empire, and the method of 
study must be substantially the same as that pur-' 


| These institutes should be held, some of them 
| during school year, closing the schools for five days, 

and allowing teachers pay for three days. (3) 
school visitation by parents for the purpose of 
finding out what is actually being done. (4) Uni- 
form course of study for country scbools, and 
rigid adherence to it insisted on. (a) Course to 
be prepared by state superintendent, indicating 
kind and amount of work to be done. ()) Out- 
lines of this work to be furnished to teachers and 
older pupils. (c) Systematic township and county 
examinations, which will (1) furnish definite aim 
in school work ; (II) farnish bases of comparison ; 
(III) stir up spirit of emulation, keep older pupils 
in school and help attendance. (IV) Coirdinate 
parents, teachers, and school officers. (5) Eda- 
' cational columns in local newspaper. 

** Raising Standard of Rural Schools,’”’ by Prof. 
F. H. King: Needs (1) a larger school fund; 
(2) a fuller development of the system,—formation 
of raral high schools to be taught six months each 
year, by a man who has had at least one years 
preparation on branches especially relating to ru- 
‘ral economy, and who shall (3) supervise during 
two months the work of the district schools. 

President Mapel’s paper showed that in country 
districts, the pupils under five years of age, attend 
school in the spring and early autumn, and do not 
to any considerable extent interfere with school 
work. In cities the proportion of young children 
in the schools is greater, but, kindergartens have 
been established for them. Supt. C. H. Keyes 
reported that the Summer School of Science had 


sued with the earlier nations, taking them one at | been successful enough to warrant an appeal to the 


atime. In the study of modern history, France | 
really should be made the central figure, but since 
Americans are more vitally interested in England, 
the history of that country may well take prece- 
dence. Oriental nations, Greece, Rome, and Eng- 
land should be the main topics. ‘The lives of indi- 
viduals rather than routine memorizing of dates 
and royal succession should be made promicent, 
though this should not be carried too far, as the 
older methcd has some advantages. 

**Elimination of Unprofitable Work from the 
Course of Study,’’ by Dr. J. W. Stearns: The pri- 
mary grades have too many separate studies, —six 
to seven in number, producing a disintegrating 
effect on school work, Dr. Stearns emphasized 
the fact that ‘‘ elementary work has to train pupils 
to get knowledge skillfully and express it clearly, 
and leads to drill in speech, writing, drawing, and 
work.’’ Representing the course of study as a 
tree, arithmetic is the first branch; geography, 
related on the one hand to science, on the other to 
history, is the second branch. The elementary 
presentation of geography should be finished by 
the end of the fourth year. During the fifth year 
short stories from American history should take 
the place of geography. General geography should 
be based on the facts of physical geography as 
outlined in Longman’s Physical Geography. Prac- 
tical Composition should precede technical gram- 
mar, No need of separate language work. - 
guage is to be learned by use and imitation. No 
reader higher than the Fourth should be used. 
Above Fourth Reader grade connected reading 
matter should be used. During the fifth year the 
principal studies should be (1) elementary physi- 
ology, (2) physics (Hooker’s Third Book), (3) 

erican history. 

Superintendent Viebahar presented an interest- 
ing paper on “The Program of the German 
schools,’’ but as this subject is aside from the 
main purpose of this report it will be omitted. 

Superintendent Mitchell, instead of presenting 
his paper, moved a return to the consideration of 
President Parker’s report, not all of the recom- 
mendations of which were acted on when the 
report was presented. Motion carried. 

Superintendent Thayer, at the evening meeting, 
traced the various legislative enactments bearing 
on the school library question, and read extracts 
from letters received showing all shades of opinion 
on the subject. 

Rev. H. 1). Maxson’s paper had no special bear- 
ing on the work of the teacher, and there- 
fore, though thoroughly enjoyable, no attempt at 
a synopsis will be made. 


FRIDAY, A.M., DrEc. 28. 


Professor Stearas suggesied the desirabilty of di- 
viding the state into three sections, having each its 
own meetings, and uniting once during the year, 
as against continuing the present system of two 
state meetings. Assistant Superintendent Chan- 
dler asked if the Association wished to take 
further steps to secure legislation in favor of a 

hool for feeble-minded children. Mr. Chandler 
was empowered to draft a suitable bill. Prest. G. 
S. Albee, of Oshkosh, was elected the representa- 
tive to the National Association. 

Committee on honorary membership nominated 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, who was duly elected. 

Resolutions looking to the increase of the pow- 
ers of the department of education, were presented 
by Superintendent Mitchell, also one by the same 
gentleman asking the legislature to forbid the 
posting of bills representing criminal acts. Car- 


legislature for aid. 


MINNESOTA SUPERINTEND.- 


The annual convention of County Superintend- 
ents was held at St Paul, Dee. 26, 27, and 28. 

After the opening exercises, State Superintend- 
ent Kiehle made a few remarks, in which he set 
forth the importance of the position of county su- 
perintendent. He stated that this was a strictly 
business convention, and must be kept distinct 
from the teachers’ association. 

President A. E Engstrom, of Goodhue County, 
thin delivered his address upon the ‘* Necessity of 
a Professional Basis in our Common School Sys- 
tem.’’ He pointed out the duties of county super- 
intendents in building up the common schools of 
the state, as distinguished from those in cities and 


villages. He said that the normal schools which 
were established to supply teachers for the com- 
mon schools, have supplied them almost exclu- 
sively to the special and independent districts. 
The state should give a Jarger shace of attention to 
the common country schools, by providing. perhaps, 
for the training of teachers in connection with the 
high schools. He made many valuable sugges- 
tions upon the subject of raising the standard 
of ability and training among common school 
teachers. 

C. L. Greenough, superintendent of Dakota 
County, read a paper on ‘‘ Uniformity in Teach- 
ers’ Examinations.’’ He said: The law requires 
county uniformity, but makes uo provision for 
state uniformity. I am convinced that the first 
| should be a provision for state certificates. 

fter this paper, a spirited discussion was had 
on the subject of the president’s address, in which 
a large number took part. The discussion was 
ended by the appointment of Superintendents San- 
ders of Chippewa, Chapman of Olmstead, and 
Emma Allen of Fillmore, as a committee to inves- 
tigate the subject of getting more normal graduates 
into the common schools as teachers. 

Superintendents Chapman and Belden read in- 
teresting and instructive papers upon the subject of 
** School Libraries.’’ 

A resolution was passed asking the governor- 
elect to re-appoint Supt. D. L. Kiehle and his 
assistant. 

State Superintendent Kiehle presented a plan 
for state teachers’ certificates, which was adopted, 
and will be incorporated in a bill to be presented 
to the coming legislature. 

The committee to whom was referred the vexed 
subject of ‘‘ Normal School Training for Teachers 
of the Common Schools,’’ advised steps to be taken 
adding normal courses to the high schools of the 
state. 

The committee on legislation made its report, 
recommending that legislation be procured, if pos- 
sible, in favor of the following: (1) State certifi- 
cates; (2) More stringent rules respecting compul- 
sory education ; (3) Grading of teachers’ salaries ; 
(4) limiting the age of applicants for certificates ; 
(5) increasing the qualifications required for a 
county superintendent; (6) providing for more 
efficient normal training for teachers in district 


Professor Gillan on ‘‘ Forces Available for Prop- 
agation of Better Educational Sentiment’’: People 
are already favorably inclined, direction only is! 
peeded. R ndations: (1) Co-operation 
with farmers’ institutes. (2) Short-term teach- 
ers’ institutes with popular evening lectures. 


schools; (7) providing for district conventions for 
county superintendents and for re-imbursing them 
for expenses; (8) lengthening the term of county 
superintendents from two to four years. ‘The re- 
port was adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year fol- 


lowed: President—A. Braley, of Winona; Vice- 
President—V. D. Eddy, of Chisago; Secretary— 
L. F. Lammers, of Jackson; Treasurer—L. 
Harrington, of McLeod ; Executive Committee —C. 
D. Belden of Mower, and Agnes E. Safley of Cot- 


tonwood. 


NEW JERSEY LETTER. 

Every one pronounced the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association the best 
in its history. Everything seemed to conduce to 
make it so; the opening day was as balmy almost 
as spring; the hospitable Trenton heart took on 
a fresh expansion, and the members of the execu- 
tive committee spread before the teachers assem- 
bled a most interesting and instructive program. 

Mach of the success of the meeting was attribu- 
table to the masterly manner in which William M. 


Giffin, principal of the Lawrence-street School, 


Newark, presided. Easily and smoothly was the : 
ball set in motion, and its progress carefully | 
watched to the end. Mr. Giffin, pleasant at all 
times, is especially felicitous when occupying the 
chair presidential. I have not time or space to 
tell of all the good things spread, and will only 
touch upon a few of those that were of the most 
importance. 

‘To begin, there was the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. Two years ago the State Associ- 
ation organized this committee and entrusted to its 
care several important measures which were to be 
considered, and upon which, if possible, legislative 
action was to be secured. The move was a wise 
one, and with numbers drawn from all parts of 
the state and with Prof. James Green, principal- 
elect of the normal school, as chairman, the com- 
mittee at once got to work, and during the last 
year succeeded in securing an increase in the state | 
school tax from four te five dollars per child The 
increase in salaries all over the state, the present 
year, is the outcome of this action. 

Number two on the list of reforms secured by 
this committee was the revision of the rule of the 
State Board of Education regarding the licensing 
of teachers. Many of the technicalities with which 
the county examinations have for years been bur- 
dened have been eliminated, and measures adopted 
that will call for a professional training on the 
part of applicants. 

‘* The Tonic Sol-fa system of musical notation 
is to be the system of the future,’’ was claimed by 
Prof. Theo. F. Seward of Orange in bis stirring 
address on this subject. New Jersey feels more 
strongly, perbaps, than any other state, the value 
of this system. Many of the schools here are 
using it, and converts are daily beiog made iu the 
musical world to its simple notation. 

A class of boys and girls came trooping in, 
headed by Miss Sara Faweett, teacher of drawing 
in Newark. Arranging the class around a table, 
she proceeded to give them a lesson in clay model- 
ing. The pupils were strangers to Miss Fawcett, 
but she soon had them at work on the rough clay, 
and before the lesson was over had led them to 
model many of the most common geometrical 
forms, and in her running talk with the teachers 
had outlined a plan for early work in primary | 
schools in modeling. 

Meantime, in the department of superintendents | 
and principals, a lively discussion was going on as 
to the necessary qualifications of county and city 
superintendents. The following resolution will 
explain the debate : | 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
no person should be appoiuted city or county super: | 
intendent who has not had, at least, three,years’ prac- 
tical experience in the classroom, and who is not 
able to secure, at least, a first grade county license. 

President Giffio, on Thursday morning, deliy- 
ered his president’s address. His subject, *‘ Teach- 
ing a Profession,’’ was well chosen. He outlined 
the needs of the fraternity for special preparation. 
The work chosen as a life calling demanded the 
highest grade of skill, the most subtle of intui‘ions, 
and the best of judgment in the daily performance 
of duty. Earnestly and strongly he appealed to 
all to join hands in placing the noble profession of 
teaching on its true level, the peer of all the pro- 
fessions. 

Among other interesting and instructive papers 
were those of Principal Edwin Shepard of Newark 
on ** History in the Classroom,’’ of Principal Chas, 
F. Gleason of Newark, on ‘* Methods in History’’ ; 
two by Professor Cooley of Windsor Locks, on 
** Writing’’ and Music’’; the delightful effort of 
Prof. John F. Woodhull of New York, on ‘‘ Home- 
made Apparatus for the Schoolroom ”’ ; the expla- 
nation ot ** Reading iu the Classroom,’’ by Miss E. 
H. Belcher of Newark, and one on ‘ Primary 
—s by Principal A. B. Guilford of Jersey 

ity. 

William E. Sheldon, of Boston, gave an ad- 
dress upon the question ‘* What to Teach.’”’ He 
presented the claims of instruction in good citizen- 
ship (civics) for a place ia the regular school eur- 
riculam, and emphasized the need of more prac- 
tigal and systematic attention to moral instruction, 
to good manners, etc. He took a conservative 
view of the manual training question, but favored 


strongly industrial drawing and kindergarten 


methods in all the schools; he also urged more at- 
tention to the physical culture of the young. 


P. | Musie was also insisted upon as a daily regular ex. 


ercise of the schools. His paper held the atten- 
tion of the entire audience, and was calculated to 
elevate the plane of the educator's work. 

Dr. E. E. White, superintendent of schools in 
Cincinnati, gave two lectures during the meet- 
ing: The first, ‘‘ The Duty of the Hour’’; the 
second, ‘‘ Punishment.’’ These lectures were in- 
apiriog. Each hearer was strongly impressed with 
the profound thought pat upon the subjects, so 
clearly, logically, and eloquently expressed by the 

er. 

The following officers were nominated and 
elected: President—A. B. Guilford, Jersey City ; 
First Vice-President—J. H. Tharp, Swedesboro ; 
Second Vice-President—Julia Bulkley, Plainfield ; 
Recording Secretary—J. Wilmer Kennedy, New- 
ark; Corresponding Secretary—L. C. Wooley, 


Trenton. 
Among the resolutions adopted were these : 


Resolved, That it is our belief that the state of New 
Jersey in educational attairs is moving forward and 
taking higher ground; that there is an intellectual 
quickening all along the line; and that we recognize 
as one of the helps in this direction, the excellently 
organized institute work done throughout the state 
during the past season, and the efficient labors of our 
state superintendent in connection therewith. 

Resolved, That we recognize the State Readin 
Circle as the most valuable and most successfu 
means of permeating the mass of the teachers with a 
spirit of professional motive work and progress; and 
that we look forward with hope to the day when this 
organization in our own, and in sister states, shall 
consummate its mission in making every teacher a 
student of the history and principles of pedagogy. 

Resolved, That we recognize the wisdom of our 
former actions in constituting a state council of edu- 
cation, which body is representative of this Associa- 
tion in advancing educational legislation and in influ- 
encirag public opinion in right educational directions. 

Resolved, That we view with special satisfaction 
the marked advance of thought and action in favor 
of manual training as a fundamental principle of ed- 
ucation, rather than as an additional element to be 
introduced into the school curriculum. 

Resolved, That we reiterate our former opinion that 
the welfare of our schools, especially in the smaller 
towns and rural districts, demands that the couuty 
superintendents should be teachers of successful ex- 
perience; and that it t. a sad state of affairs that 
tolerates in such office any nan incompeteut to pass 
the examinations required of the teachers under his 
supervision. 

esolved, That we appreciate and commend the 
self sacrificing professional spirit that induces so 
many faithful teachers and progressive school super- 
intendents to give up a large part of their holiday 
vacation to contribute of their time, effort, and means 
to the advancement, through the instrumentality of 
this Association, of the interests of publie school ed- 
ucation, and that we have our reward in the renewed 
strength and ambition for better work with which we 
return to our schools from the inspiration and help 
here received, directly partake of the benefits and 
increase the usefulness ot the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Resolved, That while the programs have been i) 
creasing in excellence from year to year, this Assoc 
ation notices with regret that the interest and enthi 
siasm of teachers generally have not increased in 
like ratio, that for the most part the same familiar 
faces are seen at its meetings, and thatit is the opin 
ion of this Association, that, as every teacher in the 
state is more or less benefited by the efforts of the 
state association, either in its influence upon educa- 
tional legislation or in remedying existing evils in 
the educational field, so all teachers ought to be 
willing to make sacrifices for the advancement of its 
interests by the inspiration of their presence and the 
aid of their membership, so as to make its programs 
still better and its influence still greater. 

B. G. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


About three hundred teachers gathered at Lan- 
sing, Dec. 26-28, for the thicty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the state association. ‘There wasa fair repre- 
sentation from all branches of educational work, in- 
cluding college presidents and teachers in the dis- 
trict schools. The hearty greetings of old assoviates 
in school, college, and former meetings, seemed un- 
usually prominent this year, and the casual on- 
looker must have been impressed with the evidence 
that a strong fraternal feeling existed among the 
educators of the state. 

The sessions, as usual, were held in the spacious 
Representative Hall in the Capitol. The program 
— a = — aud the topics treated were 

ose in which there is a general interest through- 
out the state. 

President J. B. Angell, of Michigan University, 
opened the session on Weduesday evening, with at 
address of greeting. This was given in the usual 
happy style of Michigan’s most honored teacher. 

Supt. C T. Grawn, of Traverse City, responded 
earnestly and appropriately, after which Supt. E. 
P. Church, of Greenville, president of the Associ- 
ation, read his inaugural address. He reviewed 
the important work of the educational forces in 
the development of ths state, and spoke of the 
pride which the state took ia its school system, 
whose foundation is laid in the common schools. 
Its upward tendency is to the university, bat its 
downward tendency is to the reform schools and 
penitentiaries. Loyalty and patriotism must be 
inculeated ; the Bible must retain its place in the 
schools; the discordant elements of immigration 
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must be assimilated, or they will de-Americanize 
our children. 

The excellent music, abundantly interspersed 
throughout all the sessions by the musical talent of 
Lansing, was an enjoyable feature of this meeting. 

The opening paper of Thursday was read by 
President Edwin Willetts, of the State Agricultural 
College, on ** The Relations of Intelligence to 
Crime.”’ Intelligence changes the babits of a 
people, and the character of its prevailing crimes ; 
it gives a wider range of power to discriminate in 
all debatable courses of action. Modern crime is 
largely a product of the ot one reason being 
that crime likes company. he best way to cool 

off a passion or control an appetite is to side-track 
it into some laudable industry. In the country, 
manual labor is the rule, and is honorable. 

Supt. W. D. Clisbee, of Iouia, read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Papil in Society.’’ He regards the 
school an enlargement of an intelligent family, 
and finds in it the essential elements for training 
the child for the larger society of the world. The 
great majority of pupils who fail in health, fail 
because of injurious social customs or habits rather 
than from overwork in schools. 

In leading the discussion, Miss Mary E Fish, of 
Greenville, made a vigorous plea for a true child- 
hood for children. 

The subject of ‘* Moral Training in our Public 
Schools’? was presented by Dr. Chas. Scott, pres- 
ident of Hope College, Holland. Moral culture 
ean come only through drill. Force is necessary 
in moral as well as physical things. Asis the 
moral element in our public schools, so will be the 
temper of our civilization. The schools must not 
leave the affections and passions to the caprice of 
an untrained will, The teachings of Jesus Christ 
form the mirror of the morality of the world. 
The Bible is a sacred classic, and must be the 
corner-stone of moral training. The moral char- 
acter of the teacher should receive as close scrutiny 
as the intellectual. 

Prof. Lewis Stuart, of Alma College, presented 
a paper descriptive of the natural or inductive 
method in teaching languages, and advocated it as 
the superior method for the classroom. 

Prof. B. L. D'Ooge, in discussing the paper, 
expressed his high appreciation of the natural 
method as an aid to acquiring knowledge of a 
language, but thought its advocates were too ex- 
travagant in their claims. 

Dean Alfred A. Wright, of the Chautauqua 
School of Theology, gave the Thursday evening 
lecture on ‘The Value of Classical Studies.’’ 
The lecture was an able discussion of the subject, 
delivered in the humorous style that makes Dean 
Wright popular with his audiences. The produc- 
tion of Christian character he regards the ultimate 
end of education, and, as there is not a distine- 
tively Christian idea, indigenous in any classic soil, 
he would have New Testament Greek substituted 


for the Greek productions that are now the clas~{ 


sical studies of the schools. 

In a paper on “* Kindergarten Methods in Their 
Application to the Public Schools,’’ Miss Mary 
Lockwood, of Calumet, epitomized the purposes 
and methods of Froebel’s system, and showed, to 
some extent, its utility in connection with the work 
of common schools. There has been a growing 
interest in kindergarten work throughout the 
state during the past year. 

Miss Matilda Koss exhibited, in one of the com- 
mittee rooms, a fine display of the work done at 
her training school at Alma. 

**The Best Methods of Teaching Alcohol and 
Narcotics ”’ was presented in a valuable paper by 
Miss Loughnane, of Lapere. 

; Supt. J. W. Simmons, of Dowagiac, discussed 
‘Summer Normals and Their Place in our Edu- 
cational System.’’ The township unit in our 
school system is now receiving much attention 
throughout the state. It is believed by educators 
generally that there can be no further substantial 
improvement in the rural schools until the district, 
as at present existing, is abolished, and the town- 
ship district established in its place. 

Prof. 8. D. Barr, of Albion College, read an 
elaborate paper, showing the advantage and feasi- 
bility of the change. It is earnestly hoped that 
the incoming legislature will formulate and plan 
upon the statute books a law effecting this change. 

A college men’s section of the Association was 
held as a new feature at this meeting. President 
An presided, and the subjects of “*Physics ”’ 
and Language Teaching’ received an exhaus- 
tive treatment, 

The Association closed its thirty-eighth meeting 
by electing as president for the ensuing year, Dr. 
L. R. Fiske, president of Albion College. 


ARE YOU UP WITH THE TimMES? Hundreds 
of teachers are every year securing promotion and 
larger salaries through the Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. Are you 
acquainted with their work? If not, why not ? 
Do not delay, but send at once for their circulars 
and become posted on how your fellow-teachers 
conie to be advanced. 


FOR CONSTIPATION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


- Dr. J. R. Forrson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., says: 

I have tried it for constipation, with success, 
we! think it worthy a thurough trial by the pro- 
ession. 


_ MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


VOLS. of rare, scarce, and choice Mathemat- 

Vv ical Works and Mathematical Magazines. The 

1 athematical Works of Thomas Simpson, Hutton, 

Bland, DeMorgan, Newton, &c.; Mathemat- 

Magazines. ‘ills’ Mathematical Miscellany, 

gular Analysis, Cambridge Mathematical Miscel- 

Runkles’ Mathematical Monthly. Hendricks’ 
halysh,&e. HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


INDIANA. 


Meeting of High School Teachers. 


The High School Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association met Dec. 26 The program had for 
its motto, ‘To the point, my lord. Let’s have 
it ina word!’’ The number and the character of 
the subjects proposed for consideration in one 
short day would have made work for a week. 
Twenty-eight distinct subjects were announced. 


Space forbids to even name them in full, but some 
idea of their comprehensiveness may be gath- 
ered from the following: ‘‘ Americanism in the 
Schools,’ ‘ Literature in the High School,’’ 
“* Chemistry in its Relations to other High School 
Studies,” “* Natural Law in its Relations to Ke- 
ligion,’’ ‘‘ Have we as yet any Comprehensive 
Philosophical Principle subsuming High School 
Work?” ‘What kind of Evolution is to be 
Taught in the High School ? ”’ 

_ Immediately preceding adjournment the follow- 
ing offivers were elected: President—Mrs. Bessie 
G. Cox, Kohomo. Secretary—O. H. Carson, 
Kendallville. Hzxecutive Committee—R. A Ogg, 
Greencastle; J. A. Zeller, Lafayette; O. E. 
Kelso, Richmond. 


County and Village Schools. 


W. S. Ellis, superintendent of Madison County, 
presided over this section, and while the attend- 
ance was not large, the interest manifested in the 
progress of the country schools was commendable. 
** The plan of the Young People’s Reading Circle ”’ 
was the subject of a good paper, by Miss Rose A. 
Russell, of Muncie. Superintendent Luellen dis- 
cussed the same topic, urging upon teachers the 
necessity of directing the reading of the children 
in proper channels. 

‘The Influence of the Teacher’s Personal 
Bearing’’ was the subject of an interesting ad- 
dress, by Pres. E. A. Bryan, of Vincennes Uni- 
versity. 

A committee was appcinted to select officers for 
the ensuing year, after which the section adjourned, 


The County Superintendents. 


The County Superintendents held a meeting to 
hear the report of the committee on proposed 
legislation, and to consider further the course of 
study now on trial in the schools. There was a 
large attendance, and after discussion, resolutions 
were passed indorsing the idea of compulsory edu- 
cation; recommending four-year terms for trustees 
and county superintendents; approving the plan 
of registering township orders; and advocating 
the placing of the power in the hands of trustees 
to furnish free use of books where two thirds of 
the voters desire such use to be given. 


State College Association. 


The parlors of the New-Denison were well filled 
on the morning of the 27th, when the State Col- 
lege Association was called to order. The presi- 
dent, Dr. Smart of Purdue, read his annual address 
by title. It will be printed in full, and is upon 
the subject of ‘‘ The Relation of State Universities 
to State Customs.”’ 
Prof. C. W. Hodgin, of Earlham College, read a 
paper on ‘‘ American History in Indiana Colleges,”’ 
which gave rise to an extensive and animated dis- 
cussion. A number of other papers were read 
during the day, which gave evidence of new lines 
of thought and of work for the colleges of the state. 
The second day was occupied largely in the 
reading of papers on specialties in college work, 
and their discussion. ‘‘ College Discipline’’ also 


liament’’ to the delegates. Some held to the old 
rules, while others advocated the plan of relin- 
quishing all responsibility for the behavior of col- 
lege students. 

“*The Scope of Original Work in Colleges”’ 
was treated by Professor Parr of the DePauw 
University. Colleges have always been accused, 
and justly, of fostering lack of originality in young 
men of intelligence by leading them to follow the 
set molds of literature, science, aud art, and the 
policy of American education in this respect must 
change radically to meet the intense originality 
a varied resources of the different pursuits of 

e. 

The most animated discussion of the session fol- 
lowed this paper. 

Officers were chosen for the coming year as 
follows: President—Pres. J. J. Mills, of Earlham 
College ; Secretary—Prof. Stanley Coulter, of De- 
Pauw University ; Treasurer—Prof. C. A. Waldo, 
of Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From January 9, to January 15, inclusive.) 


— Death of Mrs. Jay Gould. 

— More evictions vigorously resisted. 

— Boston has an electric street-car line. 

— New Mexico demands admission to the Union. 

— U.S. steamship Trenton ordered to Samoa. 

— An earthquake shock in Northern New 
York. 

— Boulanger to resign his seat and trust to 
Paris electors. } 

— Eight lives lost in a railroad accident near 
Tallmadge, O. 

— Sackville’s successor to be appointed after 
inauguration day. 

— State troops called out to quell an open war 
in Gray County, Kan. 

— Foot and carriage suspension bridge over 
Niagara Falls blown down. 

— The Pope urges American prelates to strenu- 
ously combat the socialism spreading among the 
Irish Catholics of America. 

— Anarchy prevailing at Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
General Legitime repeatedly defeated. 

— Diphtheria epidemic at Nago, Hungary; 
twenty deaths a day among the children. 

— A cyclone plays sad havoc at Reading, Pits- 
burg, and Williamsport, Pa.; about 100 lives 
lost. 

— DeLesseps has arranged for a fresh issue of 
60,000,000 shares of stock to be disposed of in two 
lots. 

— Several important changes recommended in 
the annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

— Arrangements are being made by a Chinese 
agent with Canadian authorities for the migration 
of Chinamen in this country to British America 
and Australia. 

—A death from yellow fever on board the 
U. S. steamer Yantic from Port-au-Prince, now 
at quarantine in New York. 


TEACHERS AND Boarps.—If you 
cannot remember the street and number address 
of the Teachers’ Coverative Association, Chicago, 
a letter addressed simply to ‘‘ Orville Brewer, 
Chicago ”’ (not Orville Dewey), or to ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Association,’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion,’ or Teachers’ Agency,’’ or ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Bureau,”’ will always reach them. As this is the 
only Agency in the city, there is no chance of a 
letter going astray. 


came in for consideration, and opened a ‘‘ free par- 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 


peared. 
part of us.” 


Cooke’s Young Folks’ Speaker. 


tions are of literary excellence and the 


Grammar School Fridays. 


people. 


Intermediate Fridays. 1606 pp., Paper, 


Primary Fridays, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


offered to primary teachers. 


Billings’ Standard Selections. 135 pp., Cloth, 
For elocutionary drill and memory work in Grammar and High Schools. Witha 
few pages of choice extracts from standard authors for use as memory gems. 


Campbells Little Poems for Litthe Children. 205 pp., Cloth, . 60 


The best selection of poems and memory gems for children that has yet ap 
“What we learn in youth grows up with us, and in time becomes a 


182 pp., Paper, . . 
Selections in prose and verse for declamations and public readings by young 


Mailing Price. 
$ .60 


311 pp., Cloth, . ‘ 
A collection of prose and poetry for declamations, recitations and elocutionary 
exercises, suitable for children from eight to twelve years old. 


All the selee- 
volume is fully illustrated. 


. 


. . . . . . . 


Choice selections for recitation by boys and girls from eight to twelve years of 

age, containing many fine dialogues in both prose and poetry. 

80 pp. each, Paper, ‘price each, +25 
Carefully graded. No selection repeated. The most popular collection ever 


Special terms for quantity. 
Address 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Any of the above mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MONTANA, 


The teachers of the territory were in session at 
Butte, Dec. 26-29, with President W. W. Wylie 
of Bozeman in the chair. The prominent features 
of the program were as follows: ‘Class Drill ia 
History,’’ Laura Horst, Butte; ‘‘The School- 
master is Abroad,’’ Belle Merrill, Butte; ‘* Re- 
lation of Mathematics to Science,’’ Flora Harp- 
ham, Butte; ‘“Teaching, a Means of Self-Culture,’’ 
Mary Houston, Bozeman; ‘‘ The Art of Question- 
ing,’’ Prof. J. H. Meyers, Deer Lodge; ‘Shall 
we Teach Literature ?’’ J. L. Niday, Townsend ; 
** Language Work,’’ Mary Gilchrist, Fort Benton ; 
“ History,’’ C. W. Danks, Fort Benton; ‘‘ School 
Law,’’ J. Wey Merrill, Butte; Lecture, Judge 
Knowles; ‘ Fallacies,’? Mrs. N. D. Hoss, Deer 
Lodge. 


MAINE, 


A. M. Edwards, superintendent of schools at 
Lewiston for three years, has been successful in a 
degree, and of a character rarely attained by one 
of his age and experience. 

In a city that knows good work and offers some 
unusual combinations of difficulties, he has ad- 
vanced the quality and increased the quantity of 
work, has harmonized a not-always-harmonious 
school board, has kept the entire teaching force 
in sympathy with himself and his methods, and 
has at the same time added to the fame of the city 
in a way that has led to the calling away to Bos- 
ton and Chelsea two grammar masters, under cir- 
cumstances that testify to the {reputation Mr, Ed- 
wards has given the schools, 


VERMONT, 

Last week occurred the closing exercises of the 
half year at the Caetleton Normal School. The 
examinations were conducted by Dr. Danton, of 
the Troy Conference Academy. Six candidates 
successfully reached the required standard, and 
were graduated in the first course. Wednesday 
evening an address was delivered by Hon. E. F. 
Palmer, state superintendent of education. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. Lewis F. Battey, of Putnam, has been 
elected principal of the East Hampton High 
School. This means success to the school. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY’S PLEASURE TOURS TO 
WASHINGTON. 


In consequence of a change in the arrangements, 
the dates in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
pleasure tours to Washington have been changed 
to January 23, February 6, February 20, and 
March 13. On each of these dates a special 
train of Pullman sleeping cars and day coaches 
wi!l leave Boston from the New York and New 
England Station at 7.10 p. m., and run through to 
Washington via that line, stopping en route at 
Franklin, Blackstone, Putnam, Willimantic, and 
Hartford. Each party will be in charge of the 
Tourist Agent and Chaperon, who will look after 
the comfort of every member. The tours admit 
of a visit of five and a quarter days in Wash- 
ington, and as they cover the choicest por- 
tjon of the social and political season, interest in 
t hem is greatly enhanced. For these tours three 
classes of tickets will be sold: First, a ticket cov- 
ering railroad fare, sleeping car berth, and meals 
en route in both directions, hotel accommodations 
in Washington for five and a quarter days, a car- 

i ride in the city, and a trip to Mt. Vernon, 
will be sold at $38.00; second, a ticket covering 
railroad fare, Pullman accommodations, and meals 
en route in both directions at $20; or third, a 
ticket including only railway fare and meals en 
route in both directions at $14. The tickets are 
good for use only on the tourists’ special trains in 
both directions. For tickets call on or address S. 
W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, P. R. R. Co., 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tue TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION can furnish Colleges and Public Schools 
with teachers on short notice. No teacher recom- 
mended by them has ever failed. They have 
candidates in every state. Ten years of hard 
work in the educational field, the last five as 
manager of the Association, has made Mr. Brewer 
familiar with the work of hundreds of the best 
teachers throughout the country. Address, 170 
State Street, Chicago. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a large and popular Academy in 
N. Y. State, a lady teacher of French and German, 
foreign born (or educated abroad), a Protestant, 
Christian lady not above 25 years old. Experience 
not required, if properly educated. Salary, $300 and 
home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATIN and GREEK 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by 
R. L. PERKINS. 


Mr. Perkins has taught a class in New Testament 
Greek at the rooms of the Boston Y. M. C. A., for the 
last six years. On this work the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist of June 27, 1887, said: ‘‘ The Boston Y. M. 
C. Association is peculiarly fortunate in having so 
able and enthusiastic a teacher in Greek as is Prof. 
R. L. Perkins. He combines, as a teacher, in an em- 
inent degree, the treshess and enthusiasm of Fag 
with the wisdom of mature years.” The teaching by 
correspondence enables mento read Latin and Gree 
without leaving home, or even seeing the teacher. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
The Florida of Today. 
Religious Conditions of New York City. 
Fragoletta. ° 
Laudes Domini. ° 
History of the Bank of England. 
An Illustrated Primer. 


The Son of a Star. 
Sunday-school Stories. & 


Syriac Grammar. 


An Arabic Bible-chrestomathy. 
Hymn and Tune Book. 
Authors’ Birthdays. > ° 


The Peril of Richard Pardon. ° 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Plane Analytic Geometry. 
Latin Grammar. ‘ 
A Textbook of General Astronomy, . ° ° 
The Story of Louisiana. 

Alive unto God, . 
Twenty American Etchings. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Davidson D Appleton & Co, N Y $1 25 
Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 50 

Julliot Carl Schoenhof, Boston 60 
Rita + B Lippincott Co, Phila. 25 
Robinson Century Co, N Y 35 
Francis Euclid Pub. Co., Chicago 3 00 
Fuller D C Heath & Co, Boston 30 
Howe Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Richardson Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 1 50 
Hale Roberts & Co, Boston 1 00 
Henn-Ahn E Steiger & Co, N Y 1 75 
Nestle B Westerman & Co, N Y 3 00 
Fairbank S R Winchell & Co, Chicago 30 
Johnson ADF Randolph & Co, N Y 1 00 
Farjeon Harper & Bros, N Y 30 
Runkle Ginn & Company, Boston 2 00 
Allen Gree- 1 35 
nough] Young 2 50 
Thompson D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
Douer James Pott & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
15 00 


Nims & Knight, Troy, N Y 
Nimerva Pub Co, N Y 
Chas H Kilborn,}Boston 


o 


Daudet 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
have just published the Patriotic Reader or Hu- 
man Liberty Developed, in verse and prose, from 
various ages, lands, and races, with historical 
notes; by Henry B. Carrington, U. S. A., 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Battles of the American 
Revolution,’’ ete.; crown 8vo, pp. 595; price, 
$1.20. In sixteen parts. The introductions to 
parts, notes, and many of the translations are by 
the editor. ‘The contents are as follows: 
Part 1. Hebrew and Related Nations. 

2. Grecian and Roman Patriotic Expression. 
** 3. The Patriotism of Our Founders. 
4. American Independence Developed. 
5. Memorials of Washington. 
'*€ 6, Monumental Memorials Honored. 
7 
8, 


- Demands of the Present Age. 
. Special Obligations of Americans, 
** 9, Patriotic Tribute to Exemplar Lives. 
** 10, Patriotic Sympathy with Struggling 
Peoples. 
‘** 11, Patriotic Appeals in Emergencies. 
** 12, Patriotic and National Songs, Hymns, 
and Odes. 
** 13, America Survives the Ordeal of Conflict- 
ing Systems. 
** 14, National Centennial Observances. 
** 15. Patriotism to be bred in the Sehools. 
** 16. The Future of America Foreshadowed. 
Acknowledgements. Biographical Index. 
The selections are by the ablest men of the na- 
tion. Editor's address, Hyde Park, near Boston, 
Mass. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city. 


CHRISTOPHER SowkR COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., have removed from Market Street, 
into their new and well-appointed quarters at 614 
Arch Street, where their popular series of text- 
books can be seen by all school officers and teach- 
ers. They have published Pelton’s Outline Maps, 
— political and+¢physical,—in reduced form, 
mounted in a superior manner. Many schoolrooms 
are so arranged that a suitable space for the larg- 
est size of Pelton’s Maps cannot be spared. Yet 
the manifest superiority and beauty of these maps 
created a want that could not be satisfied with 
others, The publishers have long been entreated 
to prepare a set that should be a_ perfect fac 
simile of the large series, but of a smaller size, not 
exceeding a yard and a half square, to suit any 
schoolroom. At length this has been accomplished, 
and they now offer complete sets of these cele- 
brated maps in all their perfection of detail and 
coloring, each map unrolled being fifty-three 
inches in width. The price, as of the large series, 
is unprecedentedly low, only twelve dollars for the 
whole set of six maps. They are printed on super- 
fine paper; colored in the most brilliant and dur- 
able manner; mounted on strong cloth backs, 
with rollers and mouldings; sized and varnished 
in the best manner. In their construction the 
most reliable authorities have been depended on. 
The Hemisphere Maps present an accurate view 
of the grand divisions of the earth, with all their 
different states and countries, and also the princi- 
pal features of physical geography, including the 
geological formation of the earth’s surface, its 
oceanic currents, atmospheric phenomena, isother- 
mal lines, vertical dimensions, distribution of rain, 
ete., are displayed. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
pees in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consum tion, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a Peeve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wongertal curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has Telt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing, and 
gy Sent by mail by addressing wi om ham- 
ng 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the KopAk. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ump consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KoDAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The funny man, the funny man; 

A merry life is his ; 

For laugh at his own jokes he can,— 

We know what fun that is ! 

And when the paper meets his eye, 

How it must make him glad, 

To see his plums knocked into pi, 

And run off as an ad.— Table Talk. 
ScROFULA AND Dropsy.—Mrs. Betsy Hull, 
79 years old, living at 17 Court Street, Medford, 
Mass., cured by Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound of 
a terrible case of Scrofulous Humor, with which 
was combined Liver Complaint and dropsy. 
Head and face one mass of sores. Now her skin 
is perfectly clear, and general health perfectly re- 
stored. Physicians had given her up. Sworn to 
before CuHas. F. PAIGE, Justice of the Peace. 
— Never begin your correspondence with ‘‘I,”’ 
but in whatever way you commence a letter be 
sure it is written with one of Esterbrook’s popular 
steel pens. 

ADVICE TO MorHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 


— A glitter in the winter sun, a row of shining 
tips 
And drops of water coming down in slow and 


solemn drips. 
What is this music regular,—this rhythm with- 
out a flaw ? 
’ Tis the icicles a-weeping in a January thaw. 
— Treasure Trove. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. 8. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— The following is meant for a short account of 
the siege of Samaria, by a ‘‘ muddled” school- 
boy: *‘ In the siege of Samaria there was a great 
famine, and as the king was walking along the 
wall, a woman cried unto him and said that if she 
would boil her child they would eat it that day and 
that she would boil hers and eat it the next, but she 
said that she boiled hers and they ate it, but the 
other woman hid hers and would not boil it.’’ 

er, ‘ r years of su 
disease, Catarrh, and 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self.ad. 
dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 


We make every subscriber of the Journal of 
Education the following remarkable opportu- 
nity to examine, free of expemse,— 


Now Ready. Now Ready. 


TEACHERS PSYCHOLOGY 


By Prof. A. 8. WELCH, 
Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa, formerly Pres. of the Michigan Normal School, 


§ " i 1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by mail, 10 cents extra. Special terms for 
Cloth, 12mo, 300 pp. Price, $ = Scbooks and Reading Circles. 


s why every teacher in this country should buy this book: 
(1) business. The teacher is doing a Hence the 
aeed of the study of the mind and its workings. This is being done now by thousan 8 of teac ees. any 
have purchased Dr. Allen’s little book called ‘‘MInD STUDIES FOR YounG TEACHERS,” or Dr. Welch’s 
“TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY,” (50 ets. each). This book will lead them further “., - saa 
(2.) This book is written by one, who as a teacher, institute conductor, pres mpre > poms: bn 001 
(Mich., 15 years), president of college (Lowa, for many years) has shown himse f to be a oug row! stu ent of 
education. He has made the volume one that will aid. the teacher in carrying foru ard the se room work 
in accordance with mind laws. So great has been the interest created that 1,000 oo mse wom coseanp 


k State ordered 17 copies. 
IN ADVANCE of publication One lady in New Yor dered CRistically and durably bound. 


12mo volume of 300 pp., beautifully printed from large, pe. 
many teachers are Makin inguizics on psychological points, we feel certain that they will find this book 


just what they want. And hence we make this 


REMARKABLE OFFER. 


Any subscriber to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION can have this volume sent to him for inspection if he 
signs nA returns the blank below. If on examination he finds it what he wants, he is to remit at once 
$1.00 and 10 cts. for postage; if he does not want it he is to return it postpaid to us within ten days after 
receiving it. Those wishing to take advantage of this offer must cut out the slip below, fill it out carefully 
and send it to us at once. First come first served. Send to our New York office only. 

Each copy will be mailed in a strong, paste-board case, in which it is to be returned if not wanted. 


Cut out this Blank and fill it out carefully and return to us. 


LN. E. Jour. or. Ep.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York: 

Please send me a copy of Wetcn’s Tracuers’ Psycno.ioey, for 
examination. I hereby agree either to remit you $1.10 by return mail 
for the book, or return it, postpaid, in good order, within 10 days of 


its receipt. 


POSITION: Supt. or Teacher in 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGU, 


Address; 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


4000 Copies Two Months. 
Practical 500 Exercises. 


No, 2. 
Manual of Correspondence. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 


Easy Problems for 
Young Thinkers. 


No. 5. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


PRICE, 25 cts. each, or the 5 for $1.00. 


Uew Enafand Publishing Company, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 106 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete’ Y fP rain oice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Renderin , and the Philo 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work in every 

y 


ring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three w " Fi 

Cc ee nning July 16, at Martha’s VY. 

eld Institute at Cottage City, by be {mediately followed weeks at Wesleyan Halle 
any 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


W. A. Novgs, 149 i 
paper. OYES Powers 


WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


INDERGARTEN ATE 
K J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Ni 7 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for January contains two well- 
timed historical essays. One is by President An- 
gell, of Michigan University, on ‘‘ The Recall and 
Dismissal of Ministers’’; the other, on ‘* De- 
feated Presidential Candidates,’’ by James Parton, 
who writes of Clay, Birney, Greeley, McClellan, 
Tilden, Cleveland, and many more, with interest- 
ing descriptions of some old-time campaigns. 
Senator Morrill reviews the disadvantages and ad- 
vantages of political union with Canada. He re- 
gards such union as inevitable, but remote; and 
he thinks that Canada, and not the United States, 
should take the initiative. Andrew D. White 
traces the great recent advance of American Uni- 
versities, preparatory to indicating the need of a 
still larger and better equipped one than we yet 
have. Senator Dawes reviews our dealings with 
China, and argues that the Chinese Restriction 
Act is both hasty and unjust. Under the title, 
** A Scheme for Pablic Plunder,’’ Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon reviews our pension legislation, and 
proposed legislation, in an article of great ¢arnest- 
ness. Other contributions include an interesting 
essay, ‘‘ An Easy Lesson in Statistics,’’ by Edward 
Atkinson ; some excellent advice to young writers, 
—especially of stories,—by Mr. Payn, the English 
novelist; a paper on ‘‘ The Unfinished Work of 
the War,’’ by a new Southern writer; and an ad- 
vance epitome, by Max O’ Rell, of bis fortheoming 
book on Americans and American Manners, 
wherein he has pleasant words to say, especially 
of American women. The Forum Publishing 
Co., New York. $5.00 a year. 


— The January number is the second beautiful 
holiday issue of Wide Awake for the season. It 


- opens with a charming social novelty, a violin reci- 


tation, entitled ‘‘The Cricket Fiddler.’’ The 
words for recitation are by Clara Doty Bates, the 
music with each verse for the violin is by Julius 
Kichberg nd the little orchestral crickets are by 
L. J. Bridgman. The opening story, full of the 
Christmastide spirit, is by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and there are other Christmas stories by Mrs. 
Walford. and M. E. M. Davis. Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White tells in ‘‘ Fire-Building’’ how the pupils 
are taught to build a fire in the Boston public 
schools, which is exactly the way a fire should al- 
ways be built. The serials are very readable, as 
are the many poems and shorter articles. A 
bright department has been added to the maga- 
zine, called ‘‘Men and Things,’’ full of contrib- 
uted anecdotes, reminiscences, descriptions, and 
‘short talks.’? Boston: D, Lothrop Co. Price, 
$2.40 a year. 


— The Eclectic for January has a table of con- 
tents consisting of more than twenty selected arti- 
cles from the best foreign periodicals. Among 
those of especial interest are ‘‘ The Sacrifice of 
Education to Examination,’ by Professors Max 
Miiller, Edward A. Freeman, and Frederic Har- 
rison; ‘‘ The Emperor Frederick’s Diary,” by 
Archibald Forbes; ‘* The Revival of Handicraft,”’ 
by William Morris ; ‘‘ Ideal Marriage,” by 

ona Caird; ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago,’”’ by Col. 
W. W. Knollys; ‘‘ Apologia Pro Fide Nostra,’’ 
by Frederic , Harrison. “Phe frontispiece of the 
number is of more than usual excellence, it being 
a fine steel engraving of the Bridge of the Po. 
The minor papers are worthy of the magazine, 
and the poems are exquisite, W. W. Story’s far- 
famed ‘‘ Death of Anthony’’ being one of the 
number. With the next number the publication 
of The Eclectic will begin on the first day of the 
month, thus enabling its patrons to read articles 
only one month after original publication. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. Subscription, $5.00 a year. 


—‘' Writing for Young People—Ideal,’’ ‘‘Short- 
hand for Literary Purposes,’ ‘‘ Mental Dyspep- 
sia,’ ‘* Statute Regulations for the Press,’’ “‘ On 
Quoting,’’ and ‘‘ Learning to Write’’ are among 
the many literary topics discussed by well-known 
writers in the January number of The Writer. 
This unique magazine for literary workers is now 
in its third volume, and its continued success and 
prosperity are assured. ‘To young writers it is 
simply invaluable, while writers of experience 
find it both instructive and entertaining. The 
price of The Writer isten cents a number, or $1.00 
a year. Boston: P. O. Box, 1905, 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health contains on its opening page a portrait of 
General Sheridan, and an appreciative sketch of 
the lamented soldier follows. In No. 15 of Nota- 
ble People, the author discusses Sir Wilfred Law- 
son and Daniel Hand, while the Emin Bey Relief 
Expeditions are deseribed, and a portrait of this 
adventurous German is given among other illustra- 
tions. The Science Notes, Editorial and other de- 
partments are well filled. Terms, $1 50 a year. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


— “The Story of a School” is the simple title 


of an article by the late Prof. James Johonnot, to] ¥ 


appear in the February Popular Science Monthly. 
It is an account of the remarkable success achieved 
in conducting a normal school according to natural 
methods, arranging the subjects of stady in their 
order of dependence, teaching ecience by observa- 
tion, language by using language, mental and 
moral philosophy objectively without books, and 
with no marking system, rules of discipline, or 
distinctive religions exercises. 


— “ Chilblains and Frost Bites” is a seasonable 
subject, and it is not often that one finds so practi- 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER 


ATTACKED 
On his Return from Florida. 


AN INSIDIOUS FOE, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism and 
Impoverished Blood. 


Lougee’s : Vitalizing : Compound 
Conquers : it: as: it: has: done 
in : thousands : of : cases. 


Ly*N, MAss., Sept. 23, 1887. 
To THE LOUGEE MEDICINE Co. : 

GENTLEMEN — In March last, upon my return 
from Florida, I was attacked by Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, whieh badly affected my knees and 
feet. I was confined to my bed for three weeks, 
unable to move, and to the house for more than 
seven weeks. My appetite was gone, and I suf 
tered from a trembling sensation in my stomach. 
fhe result of weakness, almost constantly. I was 
under medical treatment until May, when your 
Mr. Welch gave me a bottle of Dr. R. W. Lou- 
gee’s Vitalizing Compound totry. In less than 
a week after commencing to take the Compound, 
this unpleasant sensation at the stomach had 
entirely disappeared, and has never returned; 
my appetite, which had been very poor was soon 
restored in full measure, and by the action of the 
Compound upon my impoverished blood, my 
rheumatism gradually yielded, and in a month 
had entirely disappeared. In fact, from the first 
taking of the Compound my improvement in 
every respect was rapid and constapt and I have 
been fortwo mouths in perfect health. I con- 
sider it a remarkable medicine for such affec- 
tions and can most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers like myself. 

To parties living at a distance, who may be in- 
terested in my case, and in consequence desire 
to establish my identity, I would say that I have 
been engaged in shoe manufacturing in this city 
for some thirty years, and that my residence is 
at 276 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. CHARLES 
B. LORD. 


LOUCEE’S 
Vitalizing Compound 
is THE Radical Cure 
for Scrofula, Cancer- 
ous Humors, Dipther- 
itic or Mineral Blood 
Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism,Dyspepsia,Liver 
Complaint & Dropsy. 
All Druggists Keep it. 


VITALIZING 


cal and authoritative a treatment of it as Dr. 
Bissell offers to readers of the January Babyhood. 
Another valuable paper is ‘‘ Home Instruction for 
Little Children,’’ which will be found partica- 
larly valuable in households where the nursery 
begins to expand into the schoolroom. The vari- 
ous departments of this magazine cannot be too 
highly commended for their valuable suggestions. 
Babyhood Pub. Co., New York. $1.50 a year. 


—An engraved portrait and an _ interesting 
sketch of the literary career of Mary Mapes 
Dodge, forms the leading feature of the January 
Book Buyer. The same number contains por- 
traits of Walt Whitman and Whittier. The 
Whittier portrait is from a peyey taken 
when the poet was ignorant of the fact that he 
was ‘‘sitting,’’ and the pose of the head and the 
expression are considered uncommonly good. 


— One of the prominent features of Good House- 
keeping is the constant variety of excellent recipes 
for all manner of cookery which it supplies. 
With the contributions of Maria Parloa, Catherine 
Owen, Ruth Hall, and other high authorities a 
volume of Good Housekeeping is one of the very 
best cook-books published. Terms, $2.50 a year. 
Springfield, Mass. 

— Our Little Ones and the Nursery is one of the 
most attractive magazines for the youngest read- 
ers. Its poems, stories, and sketches are selected 
with greatest care, are amusing and instructive, 
and all are illustrated by an artist of the best rep- 
utation. Published monthly by the Russell Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, at $1.50 a yeaa, 


— Dr. Watson L. Savage, the director of phys- 
ical education at the new Berkeley Athletic Club, 
contributes to the number of Harper's Young 
People issued January 8, the first of a short series 
of articles evtitled ‘* How can I get the best of 
the Doctor ?”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery for January; terms, 
21.50 Boston: The Russell Pub. Co 


year. Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 
ear. New York: Fuuk & Wagnalls. 
A. Wenborne 
. ¥.: Chas. A. 
Notes and Queries for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 


shester, N. H: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 
eA Musica! Herald for January; terms, $1.00 a 


year. Boston: Franklin Square. 


Tre 
: lint Place. 
The Journal and Science of Health for 
January: terms, $1.50 a year. New York. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 
The Academy for January; terms, $1.50 a year. Syra- 


cuse,N. Y : George A. B 
ton: The Writer. 


Rabyheod for January 
York. The Babyhood Publishing Co. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


’ HAVE come in from some of our candidates, based on our advertise- 
4) ment asto Specialists in the last JOURNAL. “I sent you catalogue 
showin at I stood highest in my class in chemistry, and took every 


th 
first prize offered: and yet you didn’t get mea place™ How can we make teachers see that it is not by the prizes 
they take but by the prizes ‘heir pupils take, that we judge teachers. Toa certain extent the fact that a man is an 
eminent scholar in any department is a presumption that he will be an unsuccessful teacher; “ I am often compli- 
mented,” said Tyndall, at the close of the lastof his magnificent science-lectures in America, “as an investigator. 
This isa mistake. Iam nota discoverer; if I were I should not bea popular teacher. The discoverer’sa mind 
leaps from effect to its cause by strides that the ordinary mind cannot follow, nor can it comprehend the difficul- 
ties the ordinary mindencounters. But when the discovery is made, I. in my slow way, trace it out, and by the very 
labor it costs me am prepared to appreciate the difficulties of others and to assist them.” This is a keen distinction 
never to be lost sight of. The superior mathematical scholar is apt to be soinvolved in some new investigation as to 


Revi for January; terms, $3.00 a 
sar, New York: Fuak * tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
or January; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. coming in. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


asure Trove for January; terms, $1.00 a year. New 16 years U. 8. Com. of Education. — Drom 
my owieane of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not ex- 


. Bacon, 

t ; " ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 

The Writer for January; terms, $1.00 a year Bos your efforts, that I ne have been in every case fll, relia 
; terms, $1.50 a year. New/ to recommend your agency. F. M. 


and its sup 


lose all sense of perspective, and to carry the class up into his temporary sphere of thought while they should be 
laying foundation-stones way down below. A surveyor out west noticed that a countryman was interested in his 
theodolite, and so went on to explain to him all the intricacies of the instrument, even to the variation of the needle 
ed causes. After an hour of this, the conntryman, his mouth wide open, said, “ Now maybe you can 
tell me another thing that puzzles me. Why do you carry one for every ten in adding ded 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every 
the following teachers :— 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Superintendencivs. Salaries from to 02.208 


High School Principalships * 800 
High School Assistants - 450 “* 1500 
Priocipalships of town Schools, 500 900 
Grammar, Intermed., and Prim. “ 35“ 8&5 


well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERA 
not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teach 
be depended upon. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


applicant for the work. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidencies. 
One Normal Presidency, $2,000 
Several Coll. and Nor. Professorships, 800 to $2,000 
Director of Music for Normal, . 900 
Reading and Elocution, . 900 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and Sagertatendonte, It is 
8 


TIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will 
er recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can 


If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work will be 
appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. Send a postal with your ad- 
dress. Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, age, and the kind of position you want and location. 
This will enable us to reply fully aud save you time. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT in citice and towns where we have not already appointed am 
agent. Such , 7 ee will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali cation 


ns of the 


Normal, Platteville, Wis. ; Supts. at Shulisbur, 
Monroeville, Ohio, Dixon, 11L.; Teachers of Art and 
vacancies fill 


work. 
Address 


, Wis., 
Wadena, Minn., Madison, Dak.; Assists Hi School, Bedford, Lowa, Rockford, Ill., two in 


OM E VACANCIE RECENTLY FILLED by THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUREAU at ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 

Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Prof. Science, [illinois Wesleyan Univ, ; Prof. Mathe- 

matics, Amity College; Prof. Ancient Languages, Wheaton College; four members of Faculty, State 


Richland Centre, Wis., Elmhurst, Ill., Leipsic, Ohio, 


Music in Searcy College, Ark.; Music, White Pine, 


Tenn. Seven grade teachers in public schools, Menominee, Mich. These are only A FEW of the many 
ed by us. More cannot be given for want of space. Send for circulars and learn more of our 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimhurst, fll. 


of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 
in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
better salary than you are now receiving. It also gives you a good knowledge 

of the workings and success of this Agency. 


Re | ster ber of representative places filled by it, etc. Send for stamp. 


Don’ t In any Teachefs’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual 


entions a large num- 


w. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 Astor PLACK, New YorK. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 


teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Ma b 


nager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced Ky for any position in public or private school work. Good 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


mar han, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an = 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New YorrF. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Og 
[Both Sexes.) 


upplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
8, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. rs. A. D. CULVE 

s2a Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SOUTHERN § 

ne 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stam 


TEACHERS WANTED 


D. 
Miss RANNIE 8 BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. 


The New England Bureau of 


MT. STERLING, Ky. 
H 3 So t Street 
Education, * Somers, 


TO PATRONS. 


From Hon. Joun Eaton, Pres. Marietta College 


he right teacher for the right place.” 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hall’s Journal of Health for January; terms, $1.00a 
year. New York: 200 Broadway. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 1s Tut Time TO ReoisteR for acci- 
The Unitarian Review for January; terms, $3.00 a] their schools, secure this ncies — ed of 

lected idates suited to - | new sc year. a week passes when we do 
tor ‘not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 


, teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are 


nd Circulars sent free. 


Forms a 


From Surt. A. P. 9. a 


have obtained several teachers from the N. E. 
‘ry to excel him in selecting | of whom have prov: 4 sfactory. e have 

et any man in the country 4 always found there good duce 
experien eachers to select from, an @ repre- 
I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- sentations made to us concerning the candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, and true. Much 


st of well-educated and 


teachers through 


the Bureau.” 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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EDUCATION. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 


mar and Composition. 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


YA practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. 
two-book course. 


advanced pupils. 
Iutroduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. ‘PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection’ of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Comprises the entire range of the usual 
Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


COODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. 
ORY OF ART. By WM. HENRY GOODYEAR, 
Curator of the Metropolitan-Museum of ass 
and present Lecturer by »)pointment in the 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. c wn 8vo, cloth, 217 
illustrations. Price, post a: , $3.50. 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SK ETCHES, with 

of Distinguished and successf ul Artists, 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by Ep- 
WARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. 


Price, $1.75. 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS 
> ACTICAL WORK IN ART. aper 
A MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART. Paper, 30 cts. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 
ACOMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, 
quarto, $5.00. 


BARNES’ DRAWING SERPES. 


MPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 
and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 


New for the New 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s ex. 
cellent Music Books; all first-class, and these among 
the best. For ONE DOLLAR you can secure 
the new 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 songs ; 
or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 Piano pieces; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLL’N, 60 pieces; 
or OLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces; 
or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs for Soprano; 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs. 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 33; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets; 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. Two 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. popular bks.; 


— or EMMANUEL, Trowbridge; Oratorio 
Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, On| or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch; * | and 
receipt of price by the publishers. or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, Chadwick; }Cantatas for 
% N 00., 111 « 113 William St., N.Y.|or FALL OF JERUSALEM, Parkhurst | Musical 
4.8. BARSES & or HOLY CITY. Gaul; Societies. 


E. A. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., BosTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. ti 


or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 
or G00D OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


83 East 17th St. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Professional or 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. |EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO 


AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH ‘) NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOLT & 00.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | A@derson’s Histories and His’! Beaders ; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dx. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- | Leighton’s History of Home ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & 60.’S, Lon-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsiO PUBLICATIONS. Keetel s French Course ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Beed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOF J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 5! Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by | Keep, I will take them in exchange fox books you 
American and Suropean authority as the best of all|/may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
aturail methods. 
New edition of text-books in French and German now LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


dy. 
employing this method are taught its applica- Send orders for 


tion, free of char 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
res, 
of WwW Y. ote, write THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. Dec. 21, 1888. 
Messrs. A. J. Johnson & Co, Publishers: 
Gentlemen:—" The next few years will witness a 
great change in educational ideas. The possibilities 
of self-culture are to be emphasized, and the means 
of aid and direction increased. After a careful ex- 


amination of “ JOUNSON'’s UNIVERSAL CYCLO-} Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 

papa,” lam convinced that while it is excellently 

adapted to the needs of professional and business 7 “ 

men, it is eminently useful to the earnest, thorough HIMSELF | ®y J. ©. GOLDSMITH. 

y 12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25 
“This work, with its corps of contributors, offers nts : 

accurate articles on the widest range of subjects. To AGA IN, cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


the value of trustuorthy information is added the 
inspiration of personality associated with great 
names. I heartily commend this cyclopedia to all, 
and especially to those who are pursuing self-set 
courses in the yreat university of life.” 
JOHN VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


For particulars to obtain or sell it, address 
A. J. JOHNSUN & CU., Publishers, 11 Great 
Jones Street, New York. 


Beneath the dash 
with which the story is out- 
lined and filled there is conscious, strong power. 
It is finely written, and of decided merit.”” — The 
Globe, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


for “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
[READINGS 


tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches, 
28 Numbers ready. 


Sold by booksellers RECITATIONS 


imas. School 
Specimen Ht pieces), FREE. Address, 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and OBGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by ustag Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
81.00, No previous paewsecee of music whatever re- 
quired, Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


PLAYS | 


Dialogues. 
GARRETT & Philadelphia, Pa. 


771 Broadway, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. Public 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded po 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mase. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ITSE! 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 the Woi 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 

A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
A Dictionary of Fiction 
found only in Webster, 
All in One Book. 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Ilus- 

trations than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court, It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and Canada. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, ¢ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- + 

yersation, by Dr, Ricu. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- ¢ 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part { 
1., cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING BOSTON, MASS. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS 


OONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS | AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
R 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
Price 25 cents. 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Sent postpaid. 


Maury’s Geographies. Venable’s Arithmeti 
flolmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s lets.” Seperate 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


56 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St. 


*.* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special 


Besides being constant purchasers in 
Butler § Co.; J. C. Buckbee §& Co. ; 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


quantity in the largest American book-market at very | ri 

Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co, ; ry low prices, 
Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter & 
American educational houses, Our stock is probably 
to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


; we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. H. 
th C. DeSilver § Son; Eldredge § Brother; Ginn & Co.; S. "bn iggs & 
and Silver, Burdett § Co.; and carry in stock also a full line of the publications of all other 
the most general collection of educational publications in the country. e are consequently able 


Co. ; 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Authors’ Birthdays. 


By CARoLineE H.STANLEY, Principal of the Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


111 pages. 
Paper covers. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient material for celebrating 
the birthdays of ten different authors, -LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT, EMER- 
SON, HOLMES, POE, HAYNE, CARLETON, and CARY. The leading events in the life of each are 
chronologically arranged; one or two programmes are given for public exercises connected with each 
author; the life of each is graphically sketched; in many cases numerous quotations are given from 
their works, and in each case several works of reference are cited, so that additional information may be 
obtained if desired. With these aids in hand, any teacher can easily prepare an interesting exercise which 
will make a lasting impression on the minds of his pupils. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educational Publishers, 
106--108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


EXTENSION. 


President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKI 
President Yale University. Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. —y 


COLLEGE CouRsEs and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under direction of Professors in Yale. arvese, 


Princeton, and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several States. Membe : 
each of Lessons and Lectures in places where membership $1.09; 


r circular. Address, SETH STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. 


NOW READY: 
Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Cloth. ally illus’ meets th isi iri 
teach Physiology and Hygiene with special to effects of 


The Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subj 
is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase a daily life taught in physiology, and 


PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES, 


1. The House I Live In, 18 cts. 30 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, . RSE ss 40 ** 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, . BE eo ** 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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